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FOREWORD 


This  handbook  is  intended  to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
menu  planning,  food  buying,  preparation  and  storage,  and  modi- 
fied diets  in  small  hospitals  and  extended  facilities  in 
Montana . 

Food  service  in  these  institutions  deeply  affects  the 
morale  of  the  patients  and  staff,  as  veil  as  the  recovery  rate 
of  the  sick  patient  and  the  maintenance  of  health  in  the  so- 
called  "well"  person. 

Food  is  so  much  a part  of  every  person's  culture  that  an 
understanding  of  the  uses  of  food  in  the  body  can  make  possible 
the  acceptance  of  this  food  in  illness  or  in  health. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  manual  will  aid  the  food  managers 
of  small  hospitals  and  other  facilities  to  serve  adequate  and 
attractive  meals  to  their  patients,  as  well  as  to  translate  the 
physicians'  orders. 


Montana  State  Board  of  Health 


John  S.  Anderson,  M.D.,  M.P.H 
Executive  Officer 


INTRODUCTION 


This  haadbook  is  prepared  in  loose-leaf  form  in  order  that  addi- 
tions and  changes  can  be  made. 


Staff  of  the  Montana  State  Board  of  Health  who  acted  as  Advisory 
Ccoimittee  members  were: 


John  S.  Anderson,  M.D.,  Executive  Officer 
Mary  E.  Soules,  M.D.,  Director,  Division  of  Disease  Control 
Mrs.  K.  Elizabeth  Burrell,  Director,  Division  of  Health  Education 
Miss  Charlotte  Johnson,  Nursing  Home  Consultant,  Division  of 
Disease  Control 

Miss  Frances  Seyler,  Nursing  Consultant,  Division  of  Child  Health 
Services 

Miss  Daisy  Prentice,  Nursing  Consultant,  Division  of  Child  Health 
Services 

Mr.  Vernon  Sloulin,  Sanitarian,  Division  of  Environmental 
Sanitation 

Mrs.  Dorothea  E.  Davis,  Nutrition  Consultant,  Division  of  Disease 
Control 


The  members  of  the  Montana  Dietetic  Association,  who  were  appointed 
as  a Committee  for  Revision  of  the  Dietary  Handbook,  acknowledge  with 
grateful  appreciation  the  many  hours  of  work  of  all  those  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  this  handbook.  Members  of  this  committee  were: 

Mrs.  Dorothea  E.  Davis,  Chairman,  Nutrition  Consiatant,  State 
Board  of  Health 

Miss  Doris  Dickinson,  Head  Dietitian,  Veterans'  Administration 
Center,  Fort  Harrison 

Miss  Mary  Loughead,  Dietitian,  Deaconess  Hospital,  Bozeman 
Mrs.  Louise  Oman,  Assistant  Chief,  Dietetic  Service,  Veterans' 
Administration  Center,  Fort  Harrison 
Mrs.  Gladys  Roehm,  Professor  Qneritus,  School  of  Home  Economics, 
Montana  State  University,  Bozeman 
Miss  Jean  Schellenberger,  Chief,  Dietetic  Service,  Veterans' 
Administration  Center,  Fort  Harrison 
Mrs.  Marie  Sopp,  Chief  Dietitian,  Deaconess  Hospital,  Billings 
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H'^ALT" 


A Guide  to  Good  Eating 


Use  Daily: 


4 or  more  servings 

Include  dark  green  or 
yellow  vegetables; 
citrus  fruit  or  tomatoes 


3 or  more  glasses  milk  — Children 

smaller  glasses  for  some  children  under  9 

4 or  more  glasses  — Teen-agers 
2 or  more  glasses  — Adults 

Cheese,  ice  cream  and  other  milk- 
made  foods  can  supply  part  of  the  milk 


2 or  more  servings 

Meats,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  or 
cheese— with  dry  beans, 
peas,  nuts  as  alternates 


4 or  more  servings 

Enriched  or  whole  grain 
Added  milk  improves 
nutritional  values 


/ Breads  and 
\ Cereals 


This  is  the  foundation  for  a good  diet.  Use 
more  of  these  and  other  foods  as  needed  for^, 
growth,  for  activity,  and  for  desirable  weight.  ■ 


The  nutritional  statements  made  in  this  leaflet  have  been  reviewed  by  the  Council  on 
Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  found  consistent  with 
current  authoritative  medical  opinion. 


Build  Meals  Around  These  FOUR  IMPORTANT  FOOD  GROUPS 


MILK  GROUP  ...  Use  daily 

3 or  more  glasses  milk — children;  4 or  more — teen- 
agers (smaller  glasses  for  some  children  under  9) 

2 or  more  glasses — adults 

4 or  more  glasses — pregnant  women 
4 or  more  glasses — nursing  women 

(a  glass — 8 ounces  or  !4  quart  of  milk) 

Needs  of  some  younger  children  may  be  met  by  smaller  serv- 
ings. That  is,  a 6-ounce  glass  may  replace  an  8-ounce  glass. 
These  quantities  of  milk  provide  about  % of  the  day's  calcium 
recommended  for  good  nutrition. 

Milk  is  our  main  source  of  calcium  in  foods.  For  calcium  . . . 

1 slice  American  cheese  (1  oz.)  = % glass  milk 
'/z  cup  creamed  cottage  cheese  = Vz  glass  milk 
’/z  cup  (Vi  pint)  ice  cream  = (4  gloss  milk 
Milk  also  contributes  fine  quality  protein,  vitamins — espe- 
cially riboflavin  and  vitamin  A — and  many  other  nutrients. 


For  children,  3 glasses  of  milk  supply  about  ’/z  the  protein 
recommended  daily  and  all  or  almost  all  the  riboflavin. 

For  adults,  2 glasses  of  milk  supply  about  Vi  the  protein  and 
about  !/z  the  riboflavin. 

Skim  milk  lacks  whole  milk's  fat  and  vitamin  A (unless  forti- 
fied); other  food  values  are  the  same,  calories  less. 

One  glass  of  skim  milk  plus  1 scant  tablespoon  of  butter 
equals  the  food  values  of  whole  milk. 

Butter  supplies  milk's  flavorful  and  easily  digested  fat  along 
with  its  vitamin  A. 

Use  milk  as  a beverage  and  in  cooking — in  hot  cereals,  milk 
soups,  white  sauces,  puddings  and  custards.  Pour  on  fruit, 
cereal  and  puddings. 

The  combination  of  milk  with  cereal  or  bread  is  excellent, 
especially  in  meals  where  little  or  no  meat  or  eggs  are 
served.  The  proteins  in  milk  make  those  in  cereals  and 
bread  more  useful  in  the  body. 


MEAT  GROUP  . . . Use  2 or  more  servings  daily 

Meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  or  cheese — with  dry  beans, 
peas,  nuts  or  peanut  butter  as  alternates 

Use  amounts  of  these  foods  to  supply  at  least  as  much  pro- 
tein as  that  in  4 ounces  of  cooked  lean  meat  (about  Vz 
pound  raw). 

Teen-agers,  pregnant  women  and  nursing  mothers  need 
larger  amounts  of  these  foods. 

Good  practices  to  follow  are 

An  egg  a day  or  at  least  3 to  5 a week 
Liver,  heart,  kidney,  or  sweetbread  about  once  a week 
Other  kinds  of  meat,  fish,  poultry  or  cheese;  4 to  5 or 
more  times  a week 

With  dried  beans,  peas,  nuts  or  peanut  butter,  serve  milk 
or  cheese.  The  animal  protein  makes  the  vegetable 
protein  more  useful  in  the  body. 


Foods  in  the  meat  group  are  counted  on  to  supply  about  Vz 
the  protein  recommended  daily  for  good  nutrition. 

Two  servings  for  an  adult  might  be,  for  example  . . . 

1 medium  serving  meat  (3  ounces,  cooked)  1 egg 
Choose  combinations  from  the  following  which  are  about 
equal  in  amount  of  protein  . . . 

1 ounce  cooked  lean  meat,  poultry,  or  fish 

1 egg 

] slice  cheese,  American  or  Swiss  (1  ounce) 

2 tablespoons  creamed  cottage  cheese  (1  ounce) 

2 tablespoons  peanut  butter  (1  ounce) 

Vz  cup  cooked  dried  beans  or  peas 
Eggs  and  meat,  especially  liver,  are  important  for  iron; 
also  for  B-vitamins.  Pork  supplies  large  amounts  of  the 
B-vitamin,  thiamine.  The  legumes — dried  beans,  peas, 
nuts — are  good  sources  of  iron  and  thiamine,  but  their 
protein  should  be  supplemented  with  an  animal  protein. 


VEGETABLES  & FRUITS  ...  Use  4 or  more  servings  daily 
Include  a dark  green  leafy  or  deep  yellow  vegetable 
or  yellow  fruit  at  least  3 to  4 times  a week  for  vitamin 
A;  a citrus  fruit,  or  tomatoes,  or  other  good  source  of 
vitamin  C every  day. 

Use  other  vegetables  and  fruits  for  variety  as  well  as  their 
minerals,  vitamins,  and  roughage. 

Use  potatoes  frequently  for  all  these  food  values  plus  food 
energy. 

Use  fresh,  canned  or  frozen  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Save  food  values  and  flavors  of  vegetables  by  cooking 
quickly  in  small  amount  of  water. 

Dried  fruits  are  valuable  for  iron. 


A serving  is  Vz  cup  or  more. 

Foods  in  this  group  should  supply  over  half  the  vitamin  A 
and  all  of  the  vitamin  C recommended  daily  for  good 
nutrition. 


Vegetables  & fruits 
high  in  vitamin  A 
broccoli,  chard 
all  “greens” 
kale,  spinach 
carrots 

sweet  potatoes 
tomatoes 

cantaloupe,  apricots 


These  are  about  equal 
in  vitamin  C 

1 medium  orange,  % cup  juice 
Vz  grapefruit,  % cup  juice 

2 medium  tomatoes,  2 cups  juice 
Vz  large  cantaloupe 

1 cup  strawberries 
% cup  broccoli 

1 Vz  cups  cabbage,  raw,  shredded 


BREADS  & CEREALS  . . . Use  4 or  more  servings  doily 
Use  enriched  or  whole  groin  products.  Check  lobels! 

Choose  from  breads,  cooked  and  ready-to-eat  cereals,  corn- 
meal,  crackers,  grits,  spaghetti  and  macaroni,  noodles, 
rice,  quick  breads  and  other  baked  goods  if  made  with 
whole  grain  or  enriched  flour. 


A serving  is  1 slice  bread;  Vz  to  % cup  cereal. 

Foods  in  this  group  supply  valuable  amounts  of  protein,  iron, 
several  B-vitamins,  and  food  energy. 

Cereals  cooked  and/or  served  with  milk  and  breads  made 
with  milk  are  improved  in  quality  of  protein  as  well  as 
quantity  of  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins. 


ADDITIONAL  FOODS  . . . The  foods  recommended  form  the 
foundation  for  a good  diet.  In  general,  use  smaller  serv- 
ings for  young  children;  more  or  larger  servings  may  be 
needed  by  teen-agers,  pregnant  and  lactating  women. 

Most  nutrient  needs  are  met  by  the  amounts  of  foods  sug- 
gested by  the  “Guide.”  Special  attention  must  be  given 
to  food  sources  of  iron  for  children,  teen-agers,  pregnant 
and  lactating  women.  Liver,  eggs,  meat,  legumes,  dried 
fruit,  dark  green  leafy  vegetables,  enriched  or  whole 
grain  breads  and  cereals  are  good  iron  sources. 


More  food  for  energy,  calories,  is  usually  required.  The 
amount  varies  with  age,  size,  and  activity.  Food  from  the 
four  groups  helps  to  achieve  an  adequate  diet. 

Calorie  restricted  diets  can  be  pleasing  and  satisfying  when 
energy  comes  mostly  from  foods  in  these  four  groups. 

Some  source  of  vitamin  D should  be  included  for  infants  and 
children,  pregnant  and  lactating  women,  and  adults  getting 
little  sunshine.  Good  sources  are  vitamin  D milk,  fish  liver 
oils,  and  direct  sunshine. 
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Protein 

The  body  builder;  helps  form 
antibodies  to  fight  infection; 
supplies  food,  energy,  and  is 
essential  to  life. 

Meat  and  dairy  group 
are  best;  lesser 
amounts  in  bread- 
cereal  group. 

Calcium 

Helps  to  build  and  maintain 
strong  bones  and  teeth;  helps 
blood  to  clot;  helps  muscles 
and  nerves  to  react  normally. 

Milk  group  best; 
green  leafy  vegetables 
are  also  good. 

Iron 

Works  with  protein  to  make 
hemoglobin;  helps  develop 
energy. 

Meat  group  is  best; 
dark  green  leafy  vege- 
tables and  bread-cereal 
group  is  good. 

Thiamin 

Helps  maintain  a healthy 
nervous  system;  prcxnotes 
normal  appetite  and  digestion; 
helps  change  the  substance 
in  food  into  energy. 

Meat  group,  especially 
pork,  is  best;  bread- 
cereal  gro-up  is  good. 

Riboflavin 

Helps  the  cells  use  oxygen; 
helps  keep  vision  clear; 
helps  keep  skin  smooth  and 
prevents  scaling  around  the 
mouth  and  nose  and  cracking 
at  corners  of  the  mouth. 

Liver  is  excellent; 
milk  group  very  good; 
other  meats  and  seme 
vegetables  also  good. 

Vitamin  A 

Helps  promote  smooth  clear  skin; 
helps  keep  mucous  membranes 
healthy  and  resistant  to  in- 
fection; helps  prevent  night 
blindness  and  control  bone 
growth. 

Liver  is  excellent; 
dark  green  leafy 
vegetables  and  dark 
yellow  fruits  and 
vegetables  also  good. 

Vitamin  C 

Helps  to  cement  all  body  cells 
together  and  strengthen  the 
walls  of  blood  vessels;  helps 
resist  infection;  helps  insure 
more  rapid  healing  of  woionds. 

Citrus  fruits  best; 
strawberries,  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  broccoli  and 
other  fruits  and 
vegetables  also  good. 

i 

I 
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CHAPTER  II 


IDEAS  FOR  MENU  PLANNING 


A well-planned  menu  is  an  important  step  in  serving  meals  that  are 
nutritionally  adequate,  appealing  in  taste,  appearance,  variety  and  tex- 
ture. The  menu  planner  also  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  food  budget,  facil- 
ities for  food  preparation  and  serving,  and  the  number  of  employees  and 
their  experience  and  training.  The  following  tips  are  offered  as  a guide, 
or  aid,  to  menu  planning: 

!•  Planning  Meals  That  Are  Nutritionally  Adequate 

Check  each  day's  meals  with  the  "Four  Food  Groups"  on  page 
This  step  is  made  easier  and  less  time  consuming  if  a basic 
menu  pattern  is  followed.  The  following  basic  plan  is  given 
as  an  example,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  your  needs: 


Meal 


Amount 


BREAKFAST 

Fruit  or  Juice  (Preferably  high 
in  Vitamin  C) 

Cereal 

Egg  (meat,  or  bacon,  or  eggs  and 
meat  or  bacon  occasionally) 
Toast  or  Hot  Bread  or  Roll 
Butter  or  Margarine 
Jelly  if  desired 
Beverage  if  desired 
Cream  and  Sugar  for  cereal  and 
beverage  if  desired. 


1 serving 
1 serving 

1 serving 
1 serving 
1 pat  (l  tsp.) 


DINNER 

Meat,  Poultry  or  Fish 
Potato  (or  substitute 
rice,  etc.) 

Cooked  Vegetable 
Salad  (if  desired) 
Dessert 
Bread 

Butter  or  Margarine 
Milk 


1 serving 

macaroni, 

1 serving 
1 serving 
1 serving 
1 serving 
1 serving 
1 pat  (l  tsp.) 
1 glass 
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Meal 


Amount 


LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Soup,  or  Juice  (if  desired) 

Meat  or  Meat  Substitute  - egg, 
cheese,  peanut  butter,  dried 
beans  or  peas 

Vegetable  (may  be  in  soup,  or 
salad  if  salad  was  not  served 
for  noon  meal) 

Dessert  (fruit  if  two  servings 
have  not  been  included  in  the 
other  two  meals) 

Bread 

Butter  or  Margarine 
Milk 


1 serving 


1 serving 


1 serving 
1 serving 
1 pat  (l  tsp.) 
1 glass 


2.  Planning  Meals  That  Are  Interesting  and  Varied 

There  are  many  foods  and  many  ways  of  preparing  foods  that  are 
favorite  stand-bys  and  will  bear  frequent  repetition.  However, 
those  that  stand  highest  in  favor  will  become  monotonous  if 
served  too  frequently,  prepared  in  the  same  way  every  time, 
served  with  the  same  combination  of  foods,  or  served  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week.  Even  chicken  every  Sunday  may  lose  its  appeal I 
Contrast  in  flavor,  texture,  color,  and  form  add  variety  and 
interest.  Selecting  a variety  of  food  from  each  group  will  add 
interest  as  well  as  contribute  to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  diet. 
Variety  in  method  of  preparing  the  same  food  also  adds  interest. 


3.  Establish  a Menu-Planning  Procedure 

Planning  meals  a week  in  advance  has  many  advantages.  It  is  an 
aid  to:  (a)  Planning  for  variety  from  day  to  day;  (b)  Control- 

ling food  cost  through  planning  of  low-  and  high-cost  items; 

(c)  Making  better  use  of  leftovers;  and  (d)  Taking  advantage  of 
current  "good  buys"  on  the  market. 

Also,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  menus  on  file  to  help  prevent 
duplication,  and  it  may  prove  helpful  in  planning  other  menus. 
Another  aid  in  menu  planning  is  to  keep  a list  of  those  foods 
and  method  of  preparation  that  seem  to  have  the  most  appeal  and 
best  serve  your  purpose. 

Well-planned  basic  menus  also  aid  in  planning  "special"  diets 
which  should  be,  insofar  as  possible,  modifications  of  the  gen- 
eral diet.  For  example, . when  mak.ing  chicken  and  noodles,  save 
some  out  before  adding  salt  for  those  on  very  strict  low-sodium 
diets.  When  cooking  fresh  fruit,  such  as  apples  for  applesauce, 
sweeten  part  with  an  artificial  sweetener  for  diabetic  pa^-ienti^. 


Post  the  week's  menu  so  the  cooks  and  kitchen  helpers  know  how  to 
plan  ahead.  You  may  wish  to  provide  space  for  special  Instructions 
to  the  cook. 

Keep  an  up-to-date  file  of  good  recipes . 


CHAPTER  III 
FOOD  PREPARATION 


Food  preparation  plays  a most  important  role  in  patient  satisfaction 
and  community  reputation,  since  one  basis  for  evaluation  of  a hospital  is 
the  food  it  serves. 

Keep  the  natural  flavor  of  foods,  as  far  as  possible,  especially  of 
vegetables  and  fruits . Sugar  and  salt  should  be  used  only  to  bring  out  the 
natural  flavors  and  should  never  mask  them.  Long  cooking  of  vegetables 
with  fat  or  fat  meat  not  only  covers  the  natural  flavors,  but  destroys  food 
values  as  well. 

MEAT,  POULTRY,  FISH,  CHEESE,  and  EGGS;  Always  cook  these  foods  at 
low  temperatures,  since  they  tend  to  become  tough  at  high  temperatures. 

VThen  cooked  in  a liquid  on  top  of  the  stove,  they  should  be  simmered,  not 
boiled. 

Too  high  temperatures  also  cause  excessive  shrinkage  in  meat  and  con- 
sequently a decreased  number  of  servings.  Baking  temperatures  of  275°  to 
325°  F.  should  be  used.  A $2.50  meat  thermometer,  obtainable  at  hardware, 
drug,  or  grocery  stores,  will  pay  for  itself  in  a very  short  time.  A ther- 
mometer will  make  it  possible  to  cook  meat  to  the  desired  degree  of  done- 
ness, thus  avoiding  overcooked  or  dried  out  meats. 


It  is  especially  important  to  prepare  cheese  dishes  at  low  tempera- 
uures.  The  commonly  used  American  (or  Cheddar)  cheese  is  often  thought  to 
be  indigestible".  It  is  a concentrated  food  and  is  easily  digested  if 
used  in  moderate  amounts  and  properly  cooked. 
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Too  high  temperature  will  toughen  cheese  so  that  it  is  rubbery  or 
stringy,  or  may  "curd  out"  if  added  to  liquids.  For  example,  grated  cheese 
on  top  of  stuffed  baked  potatoes  or  a casserole  dish  is  likely  to  be  tough 
if  it  is  exposed  to  direct  heat.  Toasted  cheese  sandwiches  should  be  done 
quickly  or  at  a low  temperature.  Cheese  rarebit  should  be  prepared  by 
cooking  the  flour  and  milk  mixture,  theq  adding  the  grated  cheese,  and 
covering  to  keep  hot  in  a double  boiler  without  further  cooking. 

FRESH  VEGETABLES:  AJ.1  vegetables  should  be  washed  thoroughly  but  not 

soaked,  since  soalilng  carries  away  some  of  the  valuable  nutrients . Prepare 
vegetables  just  before  it  is  time  to  cook  or  serve  them.  Many  of  them  lose 
food  value,  as  well  as  freshness,  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Start  to  cook  all  vegetables  in  boiling  salted  water,  if  salt  is  al- 
lowed. Valuable  nutrients  are  lost  by  starting  them  in  cold  water.  Always 
use  as  little  water  as  possible  to  cook  vegetables.  If  there  is  cooking 
water  left,  use  it  to  make  soup  or  gravy. 

Cooking  vegetables  in  their  skins  saves  preparation  time  and  valuable 
food  materials.  Carrots  and  potatoes  may  be  cooked  whole  without  peeling 
or  scraping  and  served  in  this  way,  unless  patients  are  restricted  in  the 
amount  of  roughage  they  may  eat.  Vegetables  to  be  mashed,  strained,  or 
chopped  may  be  cooked  whole  in  their  skins  and  peeled  after  cooking. 

The  cooking  time  for  all  vegetables  should  be  as  short  as  possible. 
They  are  done  when  a fork  pierces  them  easily. 

A good  color  in  cooked  vegetables  is  best  retained  when  the  cooking 
time  is  short  and  only  a small  amount  of  water  is  used.  Do  not  add  soda  to 
retain  green  color,  as  this  destroys  important  food  elements  and  spoils  the 
texture  and  flavor.  A high  temperature,  such  as  that  reached  in  a pressure 
cooker,  has  a tendency  to  change  the  color  of  green  and  white  vegetables. 
VJhite  vegetables  may  turn  dark  if  overcooked. 

CAM'IED  VEGETABLES:  If  commercially  canned  vegetables  are  to  be  served 

hot,  they  should  be  heated  only  5 to  7 minutes.  They  do  not  need  cooking. 
Home  canned  vegetables  and  meats  should  not  be  used.  The  liquid  in  the  can 
contains  much  food  value,  so  it  should  not  be  thrown  away.  Pour  it  off  and 
either  boil  it  down  to  an  amount  that  can  be  served  with  the  vegetables,  or 
use  it  to  make  soup,  gravy,  or  cream  sauce. 

DRIED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES:  Those  with  tough  skins  should  be  soaked 

before  cooking.  VJash  them  well  before  soalcing  and  cook  them  in  the  water 
in  which  they  were  soaked. 

FRUIT:  If  fresh  fruit  is  to  be  cooked,  the  flavor  is  best  saved  by 

using  low  cooking  temperatures  and  a covered  pan.  If  the  fruit  is  cooked 
iQ  a.  light  sugar  symp,  it  will  have  less  tendency  to  break  apart.  Most 
dried  fruits  do  not  need  extra  sweetening. 

DRIED  MILK:  Non-fat  dried  milk  solids  are  becoming  more  and  more 

popular  for  institutional  and  home  cookery  use. 

In  batters  and  doughs , non-fat  fried  milk,  may  be  added  to  the  dry 
ingredients  and  water  used  for  the  liquid.  Much  can  be  saved  on  the  milk 
bill  when  this  product  is  used. 
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CHAP'IER  IV 


CONTROL  OF  FOOD  COST 


Food  Purchasing  and  Food  Cost 

1.  Certain  lower  grades  of  canned  food  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
the  menu.  Items  such  as  pie  pack  fruits  can  be  used  in  pies  and  cobblers 
instead  of  the  higher  and  more  expensive  grades.  A lower  grade  of  canned 
tomatoes  may  be  used  in  casserole  dishes  than  may  be  used  when  tomatoes 
are  served  as  a vegetable  item  on  the  menu. 

2.  Canned  goods  sometimes  may  be  purchased  at  a saving  in  case  lots, 
if  the  size  of  the  institution  and  the  available  storage  space  make  this 
practicable. 

3.  Powdered  milk  (non-fat  dry  milk)  may  be  used  in  cooking  to  great 
advantage.  It  is  not  as  expensive  as  fresh  milk  and  when  properly  used 
does  not  alter  the  flavor  or  texture  of  foods. 

4.  Fresh  produce  should  be  purchased  in  season  and  the  buyer  should 
keep  posted  on  its  availability  and  seasonability. 

5.  All  staple  items  and  produce  should  be  checked,  upon  delivery,  to 
be  sure  the  orders  are  complete  and  the  food  is  of  the  desired  quality. 

Food  Preparation  and  Food  Cost 

1.  Develop  a good  recipe  file  and  know  exactly  how  many  servings 
each  recipe  will  prepare . This  will  cut  down  on  leftovers . 

2.  Work  leftovers  into  the  menus  in  forms  other  than  their  original 

form. 

3.  Take  care  in  food  preparation  so  that  there  is  no  waste  from 
burning  of  food  or  from  other  cooking  failures. 
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Food  Service  and  Food  Cost 


1.  Adjust  size  of  serving  to  patients'  needs. 

2.  Make  use  of  standard  serving  equipment  such  as  scoops  and  ladles, 
in  order  to  keep  servings  uniform. 

3.  Check  food  waste  after  each  meal  to  determine  likes  and  dislikes 
of  patients  and  to  avoid  further  food  waste  from  unpopular  menu  items. 

4.  Set  up  trays  and  tables  attractively  to  make  food  more  appetiz- 
ing and  interesting  and  therefore  cut  down  on  food  waste.  All  those  who 
are  able  should  eat  in  the  dining  room. 


Food  Records  and  Food  Cost 

1.  Determine  costs  per  serving  of  recipes  so  you  can  keep  you  food 
cost  down  by  balancing  expensive  items  on  the  menu  with  less  expensive 
ones . 


2.  Keep  a record  of  all  food  that  is  purchased  in  order  to  figure 
expenses  and  as  an  aid  in  re-ordering. 


CHAPTER  V 

HOW  TO  USE  LEFTOVERS 

It  is  necessary  to  use  excess  cooked  food  promptly  in 
order  to  prevent  contamination  and  food  waste.  The  following' 
are  suggestions  for  the  use  of  some  foods; 


BREAD,  CRACKERS:  Use  bread  crumbs  for  crumbing  cutlets,  chops,  croquettes 

and  other  foods  to  be  fried;  meat  loaf,  thickening  for  steamed  puddings, 
topping  for  fondue  and  for  other  cheese  dishes.  Use  sliced  bread  for  toast, 
French  toast,  cinnamon  toast,  melba  toast,  toast  points  (garnish,  croutons), 
bread  pudding  and  brown  betty; 

CEREALS:  Use  for  Chinese  omelet;  fried  mush;  as  an  extender  for  meat  balls; 

rice  and  tuna;  rice  croquettes;  rice  custard,  soup  with  rice  or  other  cooked 
cereal,  spaghetti,  or  noodles. 
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CAKE  AND  COOKIES:  Use  for  sweet  cnmb  pudding,  ice  box  pudding  or  cakes, 

fruit  crisps  or  baked  fruit  pudding.  Cookies  may  be  crumbed  for  pie 
pastry. 

mnrs:  use  for  apple  sauce  cake;  fruit  muffins;  frozen  fruit  salad;  jel- 

lied fruit  cup  or  salad;  mixed  fruit  salad  or  fruit  cup;  jelly  or  jam; 
fruit  tarts;  jelling  for  sweet  rolls  or  cookies;  sauces  for  pudding  or 
fritters . 

VEGETABLES ; Use  for  vegetable  combination  dishes,  soup,  salad,  fritters. 
Use  potatoes  for  cakes,  potato  salad,  omelet,  patties,  or  bread.  They  may 
also  be  prepared  duchess,  hashbrown,  lyonnaise,  scalloped  or  au  gratin 
style . 

MILK  AND  SOUR  CREAM:  Use  for  brown  bread;  butterscotch  cookies;  fudge 

cake;  spice  or  coffee  cake;  sour  cream  pie;  salad  dressing;  meat  chops  in 
sour  cream. 


CHAPTER  VI 


BUYING  SUGGESTIONS 


The  careful  buying  of  food 
can  save  much  money,  time,  and 
work.  Buy  wisely I Do  not  accept 
donations  of  home  canned  foods . 
(The  foods  may  not  have  been  can- 
ned  properly  and  harmful  bacteria 
may  be  present.) 


Here  are  some  suggestions: 

1.  Shop  around.  Investigate,  thoroughly,  all  sources  of  food  supply  in 
your  area.  Usually,  the  wholesale  dealers  of  produce  and  groceries 
travel  throughout  the  State.  Often  they  will  break  case  and  crate 
lots  for  small  institutions.  Contact  the  salesmen  for  these  firms; 
they  may  offer  better  prices  than  the  retail  stores. 

2.  Read  labels  on  cans  and  packages  to  compare  prices  and  weights.  Pack- 
aged foods  usually  are  more  expensive  than  those  bought  in  bulk. 

3.  Decide  upon  the  type  and  quality  of  products  best  suited  for  use  in 
your  institution.  A less  expensive  grade  of  canned  fruit  or  vege- 
tables may  be  just  as  satisfactory  for  your  various  menu  items.  Al- 
ways buy  with  a particular  purpose  in  mind  and  buy  to  suit  that  pur- 
pose. 
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^4.  In  any  given  instance,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  specific  needs 
of  your  institution;  often  the  large  size  cans  are  most  economical; 
but  if  your  group  needs  more  than  one  No.  10  can,  but  less  than  two 
No.  10  cans,  it  may  be  wise  to  have  two  size  cans  such  as  No.  10  and 
No.  2 or  No.  2|  of  these  items  which  you  use  often.  If  it  is  an  item 
you  seldom  use,  then  the  smaller  size. cans  are  more  economical  for 
your  use. 

5.  Buy  by  weight  whenever  possible. 

6.  When  buying  fresk  milk,  consider  properly  pasteurized  milk  as  the 
only  safe  milk. 

7.  Buy  clean  eggs.  Often  the  medium  size  is  the  best  buy. 

8.  Table  fats  (those  used  primarily  as  a spread  for  bread  or  for  season- 
ing vegetables)  vary  widely  in  price  but  can  be  relied  upon  to  furnish 
about  the  same  nutritional  value,  providing  those  made  with  vegetable 
fats  are  fortified  with  Vitamin  A. 

Cooking  fats  (lard,  hydrogenated  fats,  oils)  also  vary  in  price.  Fre- 
quent checking  of  prices  and  a comparison  of  prices  for  these  fats  can 
result  in  substantial  savings.  Table  fats  also  may  be  used  in  some 
food  preparation  and,  in  some  instances,  may  be  less  expensive  than 
Other  cooking  fats . 


CHAPTER  VII 
PURCHASING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES:  Buy  only 

sound,  ripe  fruit  and  tender,  crisp  vege- 
tables. Buy  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
when  they  are  in  season  and  when  there 
is  a plentiful  local  crop. 

Oranges  are  sized  from  100  (largest)  to 
3^4.  The  number  refers  to  the  number  of 
oranges  in  the  crate.  The  220  or  200  size  oranges  usually  are  considered 
the  most  economical  for  serving  as  whole  fruit  or  slices.  Oranges  are 
graded  and  usually  the  "choice  grade”  is  the  most  economical. 


Grapefruit  of  both  white  and  pink  varieties  are  common  in  Montana  mar- 
kets. Grapefruit  are  sized. from  36  to  126  per  crate.  Size  80  grapefruit 
usually  is  the  most  economical  buy  for  most  uses. 

Apples  should  be  selected  according  to  the  variety  and  the  use  for 
which  they  are  intended. 


Variety  of  Apple Uses 


Delicious  Eating  only 

McIntosh  Eating,  general  purpose,  baking 

Jonathan  Eating  and  general  purpose 

Winesap  Eating  and  general  purpose 

Rome  Beauty  Cooking  and  baking 


DRIED  FRUIT:  Prune  sizes  (count  per  pound)  are  as  follows:  30-40  extra 

large;  40-50  large;  5O-6O  medium;  110-120  small. 


FROZEN  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES:  The  food  value  of  frozen  fruits  and  vege- 

tables is  as  high  and  flavor  is  comparable  to  the  same  product  when  fresh. 
Using  frozen  foods  saves  time  and  labor;  they  cost  a little  more  per  serv- 
ing than  the  fresh;  however,  to  compare  cost,  one  would  need  to  check  care- 
fully the  cost  of  the  fresh  product,  the  amount  of  waste,  and  the  labor 
involved  in  preparation,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  product.  Frozen 
fruits  are  available  in  institutional  packs  of  2-g  lb.,  5 lb.,  and  30  lb. 
tins.  Frozen  vegetables  are  packed  in  2^^  and  5 lb.  boxes. 


the  different  grades. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
PURCHASING  CANNED  GOODS 


A knowledge  of  grades,  qualities,  and 
market  values  is  of  prime  importance  to  any  pur- 
chaser. 


1.  One  of  the  first  points  to  consider 
when  buying  canned  goods  is  that  all  packers 
supply  three  grades.  These  are:  Fancy  or  Grad- 

A,  Choice  or  Grade  B,  and  Standard  or  Grade  C. 
Each  grade  has  a different  brand  name.  Ask  your 
wholesale  dealer  which  brand  names  represent 


a.  "Fancy"  grade  refers  to  fruits  and  vegetables  of  excellent 
quality  which  have  been  carefully  selected  as  to  size,  color, 
and  maturity.  Fancy  fruits  usually  are  packed  in  extra  heavy 
syirup. 

b.  "Choice"  grade  refers  to  a high-grade  food  which  is  not  as 
uniform  in  color,  size,  or  maturity  as  fancy  grade.  Choice 
fruits  are  packed  in  heavy  syrup. 
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c.  "standard"  grade  refers  to  nutritious  and  wholesome  products^ 
but  may  not  be  as  carefully  selected  as  to  color  or  size. 
Usually,  they  are  more  mature  than  other  grades . Fruits  of 
standard  grades  are  packed  in  light  syrup. 

Fruits  may  be  packed  in  water,  .which  means  that  no  sugar  has 
been  added.  These  usually  are  standard  grade  fruits  and 
often  are  termed  "pie  pack"  or  "water-pack" . They  may  be 
used  for  diets  in  which  sugar  is  restricted.  Specially  pre- 
pared water  pack  fruits  usually  are  available  in  smaller 
cans,  but  are  more  expensive  than  "pie  pack"  or  "water-pack" 
fniits . 

2.  "Type"  refers  to  characteristics  such  as  freestone  or  cling 
peaches,  bleached  or  all-green  asparagus. 

3.  "Style"  refers  to  the  fonn  in  which  food  is  prepared,  such  as 
chopped,  chunked,  crushed,  diced,  halved,  sliced,  julienne,  and  whole 
or  broken. 

4.  "Size"  refers  to  the  size  of  such  vegetables  as  lima  beans, 
green  beans,  and  peas. 

5.  "Count"  is  an  important  factor  to  know  when  purchasing  foods. 
One  should  knov?  the  number  of  whole  pieces  or  halves  of  fruit  to  be 
found  in  the  various  size  containers.  Information  necessary  for  cal- 
culating the  servings  available  in  commercial  units  is  given  in  the 
tables  that  follow. 


6.  Read  the  label  and  buy  wisely. 
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Approximate  Amounts  of  Food  as  Purchased 
to  Order  for  10-25  or  50  People 


Food 


Serving  Unit 
Approx,  size 


Quantity  to  Order  for 

J:0 25  50 


I.  Dairy  Products 
Butter  for  table 

(more  for  hot  breads) 
Half  and  half 
Cream  (whipping,  40^) 
Cottage  Cheese 
Ice  cream,  bulk 
Milk 

Cheddar  cheese 


1 pat 

2 T. 

1 T. 

1/4  c. 

1 jj=12.  dipper 

8 oz . 

1 oz . 


II.  Vegetables 

Lima  beans  & peas,  fres] 
Green  or  Wax  beans 
Carrots  ; 

Asparagus,  fresh  ; 

Sq[uash  for  baking  ; 

Spinach  ; 

Cauliflower  ; 

Peas,  lima  beans, 

frozen  ; 

Head  lettuce  for  salad 
Head  lettuce,  garnish 
Green  beans,  peas,  lima 
beans,  asparagus, 
canned  ] 

III.  Fruits  & Tomatoes 
Fresh  oranges  and 
grapefruit  sections 
Tomatoes,  fresh,  slice 
Tomatoes,  whole  or 
juice  canned 


1/2 


1/2 


IV.  Potatoes 


Potatoes,  baked 

V .  Dried  Foods 
Beans  and  peas 
Fruit 

VI  Meat 

Beef  (chuck  roast) 
Beef  f round) 

Beef  (stew) 
Ready-to-eat  meat 


1/2 

1/2 


Cooked 
3 oz. 
3 oz. 
2^  oz. 
2 oz. 


3-4  oz. 
1/2  pt. 
1/2  c. 

1 1/4  lb. 

1 1/2  qt. 

2 1/2  qt. 
3/4  lb. 


1/2  lb. 
1/2  pts, 
1/2  pt. 


3 

1 


lb. 

gal. 


1/2  gal. 
3/4  lb. 


1 lb. 
1 1/2  qt. 

1 pt. 

6 lb. 

2 gal. 

3 gal. 
3 1/2  lb. 


/2  C. 

4 lb. 

10  lb. 

20  lb. 

C. 

2 1/2  lb. 

6 lb. 

12  lb. 

a. 

3 Ih. 

8 lb. 

15  lb. 

c. 

3 lb. 

8 lb. 

15  lb. 

c. 

3 Ih. 

8 lb. 

15  lb. 

c. 

4 lb. 

9 lb. 

18  lb. 

c. 

6 lb. 

15  lb. 

30  lb. 

c. 

2 lb. 

5 lb. 

10  lb. 

2 heads  4 heads 

8 heads 

1 head 

2 heads 

4 heads 

c. 

2 /^2  cans 

1 ^10  can 

2 jflO  cans 

c. 

4 lb. 

10  lb. 

20  lb. 

c. 

2 1/2  lb. 

6 lb. 

12  lb. 

c. 

2 jjQ.  cans 

1 yflO  can 

2 ^10  cans 

c. 

3 Ih. 

8 lb. 

15  lb. 

c. 

3 lb. 

8 lb. 

15  lb. 

med. 

4 lb. 

10  lb. 

20  lb. 

C. 

1 lb. 

2 1/2  lb. 

5 lb. 

C. 

1 lb. 

2 1/2  lb. 

5 lb. 

4 lbs. 

10  lbs. 

20  lbs. 

6 lbs . 

13  lbs. 

25  lbs. 

2 lbs. 

5 lbs. 

10  lbs. 

1^  lbs. 

3i  lbs. 

7 lbs. 
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Food 

Serving  Unit 
Approx,  size 

10 

Quantity  to 

25 

Order  for 

50 

VI. 

Meat  (cont.) 
Pork,  fresh  ham 

3 oz. 

4 lbs . 

9 lbs. 

18  lbs. 

Precooked  Ham 

3 oz. 

2 lbs. 

5 lbs. 

10  lbs. 

Pork  loin  roast 

3 oz. 

4 lbs. 

10  lbs. 

20  lbs. 

Pork  chop 

1 chop 

4 lbs . 

9 lbs. 

18  lbs. 

Veal  Cutlet 

3 oz. 

4 lbs. 

9 lbs. 

18  lbs. 

Turkey,  dressed 

2^  oz. 

8 lbs . 

20  lbs. 

40  lbs. 

Chicken,  dressed 
fryers  2^-3^  lbs. 
creamed  4|--5  lbs. 

Chicken,  fresh,  fried  3 oz. 

2 or  3 
1 fowl 
3 lb. 

5 or  6 
2 fowls 
6-7  lbs. 

10  or  12 
4 fowls 
13-14  lbs. 

VII. 

Miscellaneous 
Coffee  (l  lb  - 2 1/2 

gal  .)l  C . 

1/4  lb. 

1/2  lb. 

1 lb. 

Tea 

Salad  Dressing 
Jams,  preserves 

1/3  oz. 

1/3  pt. 
1/2  pt. 

1 oz . 
1 pt. 

1 1/2  pt. 

2 oz. 
2 pt. 

1 1/2  qt. 

CHAPTER  IX 
STORAGE  OF  FOODS 


Following  are  recommended  tempera- 
tures for  the  refrigerated  storage  of 
certain  foods  when  sufficient  refrigera- 
tion space  is  available  to  allow  separate 
units  for  the  storage  of  these  different 
groups  of  food.  Keep  temperature  of 
storage  at  the  recommended  levels  for  the 
type  of  food  being  stored.  All  refriger- 
ators and  walk-in  boxes  should  be  equipped 
with  an  accurate  thermometer. 


Meat,  Fish  and  Poultry 35°  ~ ^0°  F* 

Most  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  ....  35°  - 50°  F. 

Milk k0°  - 45°  F. 

Other  dairy  products  and  eggs 35°  “ ^5°  F. 


If  there  is  only  one  refrigerated  unit  available  for  the  storage  of 
foods,  maintain  the  temperature  at  40°  - 45°  F.  No  place  in  the  refrig- 
erator should  exceed  45°. 

All  storage  space,  cupboards,  shelves,  refrigerators,  and  all  food 
containers  should  be  scrubbed  regularly.  To  keep  the  refrigerator  clean, 
wash  with  soap  and  v/ater  once  or  twice  a week.  The  use  of  mild  soda 
solution  (l  tablespoon  baking  soda  to  one  quart  of  warm  water)  in  clean- 
ing the  refrigerator  also  is  recommended. 
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DIARY  PRODUCTS  ARD  EGGS 


1.  Milk,  cheese,  and  butter  should  be  kept  refrigerated.  Keep  in  the 
coolest  section,  but  not  in  the  freezing  area  of  the  refrigerator. 

2.  Fresh  eggs  are  perishable;  store  in  refrigerator  in  covered  con- 
tainer. To  keep  yolks  centered,  store  eggs  with  large  end  up. 


MEAT,  POULTRY,  AND  FISH 

1.  Refrigerate  meat,  poultry,  and  fish.  Keep  in  the  coldest  part  of 
of  the  refrigerator. 

2.  Store  poultry,  fish,  and  unsmoked  meats  (such  as  roasts,  chops,  and 
steaks)  loosely  covered  and  use  within  a few  days.  Be  sure  to  remove  store 
wrapping  before  refrigerating. 

3.  Store  ground  fresh  meats  and  variety  meats  loosely  covered.  Since 
these  meats  spoil  more  quickly  than  others,  cook  within  two  days. 

4.  Smoked  meats  (such  as  ham,  frankfurters,  and  bacon)  and  sausage, 
smoked  or  unsmoked,  may  be  tightly  wrapped  during  storage.  They  keep  longer 
than  unsmoked  meats . Bacon  and  sausage  are  likely  to  change  flavor  with 
longer  storage. 

5.  Refrigerate  cooked  meats,  poultry,  fish,  broths,  and  gravies.  Keep 
covered  and  use  within  a few  days . 


FRESH  FRUITS  AHD  VEGETABLES 

1.  If  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be  held  for  a few  days  before 
using,  the  following  storage  procedure  may  be  used: 


Refrigerated  and  Covered: 


Asparagus 

Beans,  snap  or  wax 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 


Greens,  Lettuce 
Onions,  green 
Peas,  shelled 
Celery 


Corn,  husked 
Cucumbers 
Peppers,  green 
Radishes 


Refrigerated,  Covered  or  Uncovered: 


Apples  (mellow) 
Apricots 

Avocados , if  ripe 


Cherries 
Corn,  in  husks 
Grapes 


Peaches,  (soft  ripe) 

Pears 

Plums 


Berries  (preferably  uncovered) 
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Room  Temperature  or  Refrigerated: 


Beets 

Carrots 

Grapefruit 


Lemoa,  Limes 

Melons 

Oranges 


Room  Temperature  or  Slightly  Cooler: 


Apples  (hard) 
Avocados,  if  green 
Bananas 


Onions,  dry 
Peaches,  firm 
Potatoes 
Rutabagas 


Parsnips 
Pineapple 
Squash,  summer 


Squash,  winter 
Sweet  Potatoes 
Turnips 


2.  Most  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  to  be  stored  for  some  time 
should  be  refrigerated. 

3.  Do  not  Avash  fruits  and  vegetables  before  storing  unless  they 
are  very  dirty.  If  it  is  necessary  to  wash  them,  be  sure  they  are  dry 
before  storing  them.  Remove  all  spoiled  and  soft  portions.  Cut  away 
dried  and  decayed  parts. 


FATS 


1.  Keep  opened  containers  of  salad  oil,  butter,  margarine,  lard, 
drippings,  and  rendered  fat  in  the  refrigerator  and  covered. 

2.  Hydrogenated  fats  (certain  shortenings  sold  under  brand  names) 
can  be  kept  at  room  temperature. 

3.  After  opening  package,  store  dried  food  (fruits,  vegetables, 
eggs,  and  milk)  in  dry,  tightly  covered  containers. 


STAPLES 


1.  After  packaged  cereals,  sugar,  flour,  and  other  staple  foods 
have  been  opened,  store  in  vermin-tight  containers. 

2.  Do  not  place  unopened  staples,  in  cloth  or  paper  bags,  directly 
on  the  floor.  Stack  them  on  platforms  so  that  there  is  room  for  air  to 
circulate  around  them,  and  to  make  cleaning  easier. 

3.  Refrigerate  cereaTs  and  whole  grain  flour  to  be  stored  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 


FREEZER  STORAGE 

1.  All  cooked  foods  may  be  frozen,  but  seme  fresh  foods  do  not 
freeze  well.  Salt-free  bread  may  be  made  in  large  quantities,  frozen, 

and  used  as  needed. 
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2.  The  freezer  or  frozen  food  storage  unit  should  be  installed 
where  it  is  most  accessible,  but  it  should  not  be  placed  too  close  to  any 
source  of  heat  (such  as  a stove,  radiator,  furnace),  or  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  should  not  be  placed  in  an  area 
where  the  temperature  will  fall  below  40°  F. 

3.  Store  frozen  foods  at  0°  F.  or  below.  When  stored  at  higher 
temperatures,  foods  lose  quality  much  faster. 

4.  Most  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  maintain  their  quality  for 
0-12  months  when  stored  at  0°  F.  or  below;  citrus  fruits  and  citrus  fruit 
juices  for  4-6  months;  lamb  and  pork  for  6-8  months;  and  veal,  beef,  and 
poultry  for  8-12  months. 

5.  Frozen  foods  that  have  become  thawed  should  be  used  immediately 
and  should  not  be  refrozen. 

6.  When  freezing  foods,  package  them  in  moistixre-vapor  proof  con- 
tainers (glass,  metals,  and  rigid  plastic)  or  moisture-vapor  resistant 
®^^®^ial  (bags,  sheets,  and  waxed  cartons)  made  especially  for  freezing. 
Ordinary  waxed  papers,  household  alimilnum  foil,  and  ice  cre.BTn  enttacrp 
cheese  cartons  are  not  sufficiently  moisture -vapor  resistant  for  packaging 
foods  for  freezing.  Used  ^10  cans  are  not  recommended  for  freezing  con- 
tainers because  of  their  size  and  shape. 

7.  Use  only  recommended  procedures  when  freezing  foods.  The  State 
Extension  Service  (Montana  State  University,  Bozeman,  Montana)  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultixre  (Washington,  D.C.  20402)  have 
publications  on  methods  of  freezing  foods.  See  Build  Your  Librarv, 

Page  78. 


GENERAL 


1.  Well— ref rigerated  leftovers  may  be  used  safely  in  a day  or  two. 
Discard  all  leftovers  that  are  in  questionable  condition. 

2.  Put  into  covered  containers  all  foods  that  are  to  be  refrigerated 
so  that  they  will  not  wilt  or  dry  out  and  so  that  odors  and  flavors  will 
not  be  absorbed. 

3"  Never  allow  milk  or  meat  dishes  to  cool  slowly  at  room  tempera- 
ture before  refrigerating.  Cool  quickly  in  the  refrigerator.  Use  wide, 
shallow  containers  to  hurry  the  chilling  process. 

4.  Custards,  puddings,  and  desserts  with  cream  fillings  should  be 
refrigerated.  They  shoiild  be  prepared  in  quantity  for  one  meal  only. 

5.  Potentially  hazardous  foods,  such  as  butter  pats,  bread  slices, 
etc.,  should  not  be  re-served  or  used. 

6.  Food  should  be  thawed  in  the  refrigerator  or  under  running  drink- 
able water . Foods  should  never  be  thawed  at  room  temperature . 
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CHAPTER  X 


POODS  FOR  OLDER  PEOPLE 


As  individuals  grow  older,  they  tend  to  become  less  active  physically, 
and  their  caloric  or  energy  needs  are  reduced,  but  their  demands  for  the 
other  nutrients  remain  the  same.  Studies  have  indicated  that  the  elderly 
need  as  much  protein,  vitamins,  and  minerals  as  the  younger  adults,  and 
perhaps  more,  in  many  cases. 

The  ability  to  absorb  calcium  from  the  digestive  tract  is  decreased 
with  age  and,  therefore,  more  of  foods  rich  in  calcium  need  to  be  consumed. 
If  the  dietary  intake  of  calcium  is  low,  calcium  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
bones  to  maintain  calciimi  levels  in  the  blood  for  body  needs  with  result- 
ing porous  bone  structure.  The  generous  use  of  milk  in  cooking  will  help 
meet  the  calcium  requirement. 

Thiamine  absorption  decreases  with  age,  therefore,  the  actual  amount 
of  thiamine  consumed  should  be  increased  for  better  nutrition  with  the 
older  age  group. 

Very  low  Intakes  of  necessary  nutrients  result  in  fatigue  and  lack 
of  appetite,  which  further  result  in  decreased  intake,  and  so  back  and 
forth  with  the  eventual  poor  result  of  the  "tea  and  toast"  diet. 


I 

I 


FOODS  TO  EMPHASIZE 

The  best  way  to  plan  menus  for  older  people  is  to  follow  the  basic 
plan  for  a normal  diet,  emphasizing  protein  foods,  vegetables  and  fruits, 
milk,  eggs,  and  whole  grain  or  enriched  breads  and  cereals.  To  lower 
caloric  intake,  the  amounts  of  pastry,  cakes,  sweetened  drinks,  gravy, 
and  rich  sauces  should  be  restricted. 
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For  older  people,  it  is  particularly  important  to  serve  three  meals 
a day,  including  a good  breakfast  of  fruit,  an  egg  or  cooked  cereal  with 
milk,  enriched  bread,  and  a warm  drink. 

The  main  meal  should  include  a protein-rich  food  such  as  lean  meat, 
fish,  eggs,  chicken,  dried  beans  or  cheese,  a vegetable,  potato  or  starch 
if  desired,  a salad,  enriched  bread,  and  butter  or  margarine.  A simple 
dessert  or  fruit  or  milk  pudding  may  be  included  and  a glass  of  milk 
either  for  the  noon  meal,  the  evening  meal,  or  both,  will  add  significantly 
to  the  day's  intaJce  of  nutrients. 

The  time  between  the  evening  meal  and  breakfast  should  not  be  more 
than  10  hours.  If  the  evening  meal  is  served  at  4:30  and  breakfast  is 
not  served  until  7i30  or  8:00,  then  an  evening  snack  containing  protein- 
rich  food  - eggnog,  ice  cream,  cereal  and  milk,  etc.  - should  be  served 
about  an  hour  before  bedtime. 

As  a part  of  their  social  activities,  older  people  often  like  to 
eat  more  frequently  than  three  times  a day.  Foods  included  in  the  snacks 
should  be  considered  as  a part  of  the  day's  planning  for  the  basic  menus, 
rather  than  as  a source  of  extra  calories.  The  use  of  milk.,  fruit  juices, 
and  fruits  in  these  between-meal  snacks  instead  of  cookies  or  cake,  may 
lead  to  better  planning  for  the  day's  intake  of  essential  nutrients. 

Sometimes  older  people  simply  refuse  to  eat  adequate  meals  because 
it  is  difficult  to  feed  themselves  certain  foods,  and  they  may  be  too 
proud  to  ask  for  help.  Employees  in  nursing  service  should  be  alert  to 
these  needs  and  offer  help  when  needed.  For  instance,  soft-cooked  eggs 
should  be  opened  for  many  patients,  but  after  the  patient  receives  his 
food,  as  they  will  stay  hot  longer  if  help  is  offered  at  that  time. 

Various  other  foods  should  be  prepared  "ready  to  eat"  in  the  kitchen. 
Examples  are:  toast  cubes  (instead  of  a slice  of  toast)  on  which  creamed 

foods  are  served,  pineapple  slices  should  be  cut  into  pieces,  fruits  such 
as  prunes  and  cherries  should  be  seeded  for  safety  and  ease  in  eating, 
bread  should  be  buttered,  baked  potatoes  should  be  opened  and  seasonings 
added. 


Often,  those  with  eating  problems  will  consume  adequate  amounts  if 
a change  in  form  is  considered.  For  instance,  cut  toast  in  four  small 
pieces  for  ease  in  handling,  cut  sandwiches  in  different  ways,  add  ground 
meat  to  soup  to  increase  protein  intake,  cut  cooked  greens  several  times, 
shred  lettuce  and  other  raw  salad  vegetables  very  fine,  and  cut  chicken 
and  some  meats  off  the  bone.  All  of  this  can  be  done  in  the  kitchen  to 
make  meals  more  pleasant  for  certain  patients,  and  to  help  insure  an 
adequate  diet.  Naturally,  not  all  aging  persons  need  this  kind  of  help, 
for  some  can  manage  very  well,  just  as  they  did  when  they  were  many  years 
younger.  Also,  aids  should  know  which  patients  should  be  encouraged  to 
feed  themselves  as  part  of  their  treatment,  but  they  should  be  available 
also  when  the  patient  tires  and  needs  help  to  finish  a meal. 

Because  of  real  chewing  difficulties,  some  older  people  may  not  have 
an  adequate  diet  unless  special  consideration  is  given  to  them.  Rather 
than  change  the  foods  to  be  included  in  the  diet,  often  to  the  point  of 
monotony,  the  form  of  the  food  may  be  changed.  Meat  and  vegetables  may 
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be  chopped  or  cut  up  in  slightly  smaller  than  bite-size  pieces  which  may 
be  easily  consumed  if  the  teeth  or  dentures  maJie  chewing  difficult.  When 
chewing  is  impossible,  the  softening  or  breaJcing  up  of  some  foods  may  be 
necessary.  For  this,  and  many  other  uses,  an  electric  blender  is  very 
helpful.  If  a blender  is  not  available,  a meat  grinder  may  serve  equally 
well  for  some  meats  and  vegetables. 

Some  patients  rebel  when  all  of  their  meat  is  ground,  for  often  this 
makes  it  dry  and  tasteless.  Gravy  or  broth  may  be  added  to  ground  meat 
to  make  it  more  palatable.  If  the  patient  is  on  a restricted  diet  in 
which  gravy  is  not  allowed,  discuss  this  with  the  physician.  He  may  allow 
a small  amount  of  gravy  on  ground  meat  if  this  will  help  the  patient  to 
eat  better.  Some  meats  will  be  eaten  more  readily  if  they  are  cut  into 
small  pieces.  This  should  be  done  in  the  kitchen  on  the  advice  of  nurses 
and  aids  who  know  the  patients. 

Don't  puree  the  food  if  ground  will  do. 

Don't  grind  the  food  if  chopped  will  do. 

Don't  chop  the  food  if  whole  will  do. 

Do  all  you  can  to  make  them  chew. 


A GOOD  PATTERN  FOR  THE  DAY'S  MENU  WOULD  INCLUDE: 

Breakfast:  A fruit  or  fruit  juice 

An  egg,  or  cooked  whole  grain  or  enriched  cereal 
with  milk  (or  both) 

Enriched  or  whole  grain  bread  (or  toast) 

Butter  or  fortified  margarine 
A warm  drink 

Dinner:  A protein-rich  food  (such  as  lean  meat,  fish, 

chicken,  dried  beans,  or  cheese,  with  plans 
for  liver  once  a week) 

A green  or  yellow  vegetable  (or  both) 

Potato  or  enriched  rice  or  other  starch 
Dessert  made  of  milk,  or  fruit 
Beverage 

Lunch  or  supper: 

A dish  made  with  eggs,  cheese  or  meat,  or  a 

creamed  vegetable  or  creamed  soup  (made  with  milk) 
A vegetable  or  fruit,  cooked,  or  in  a salad 
Enriched  or  whole  grain  bread 
Butter  or  fortified  margarine 
Milk 

A simple  dessert 

Snacks:  If  desired,  milk,  fruit,  fruit  juices,  ice  cream  or 

cereal,  or  other  simple  but  nourishing  snacks  may 
be  included. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

SUPPERS  FOR  OLDER  PEOPLE 


This  tEeal  should  be  easily  digested, 
ing  about  one-third  of  the  day's  food  needs 
supper  meal  for  the  aged  should  follow  this 


Main  dish  such  as  creamed  sup,  scalloped 
or  creamed  dishes,  or  casseroles 
Vegetables  or  fruit,  cooked  or  in  a salad 
Whole  wheat  or  enriched  bread,  and  butter  or 
fortified  margarine 
Simple  dessert 
Beverage 


USE  SOUP  FREQUENTLY:  A very  acceptable  menu  can  be  made  by  adding  a sand- 

wich or  a salad,  a dessert,  and  a beverage  to  a nourishing  soup.  Thick 
vegetable  soup;  split  pea  soup  with  ham;  cream  soups  such  as  corn,  tomato, 
pea,  potato;  and  the  chowders  all  make  good  supper  dishes.  Thin  soups 
with  a broth  base  really  are  not  very  nourishing,  but  those  made  with  meat 
or  milk  contain  many  valuable  nutrients. 

Crisp  crackers  or  hot  toast  always  are  good  with  soup.  The  tast  may 
be  varied  by  using  celery,  garlic,  onion  salt,  or  onion  juice.  Grated 
cheese,  toast  cubes  or  croutons  sprinkled  over  the  top  of  the  soup,  changes 
the  appearance.  Chopped  parsley  or  minced  celery  leaves  or  chives,  finely 
grated  carrot  or  chopped  hard  cooked  eggs  add  color. 


Following  are  Some  Sample  Supper  Menus : 


Vegetable  Soup 
Ground  Meat  Sandwich 
Canned  Bing  Cherries 
Beverage  - choice 


Creamed  Chicken  on  Baked  Potato 

Tossed  Green  Salad 

Bran  Muffins 

Butter  or  Margarine 

Jelly 

Canned  Pineapple 
Beverage  - choice 


Scrambled  Eggs  with  Chopped  EscaHoped  Potatoes  and  Ham 
Bacon  or  Diced  Ham  Broccoli 

Buttered  String  Beans  Rolls 

Toast  or  Muffins  Butter  or  Margarine 

(Continued) 
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Sample  Supper  Menus  (Cont’d) 


Homestyle  Peaches 
Cookie 

Beverage  - choice 


Butter  or  Margarine 
Fruit  Cup 
Beverage  - choice 


Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
Peanut  Butter  and  Shredded 
Lettuce  Sandwich 
Canned  Pears 
Cookie 

Beverage  - choice 


Beef  Bouillon  or  Conscxnme 
Salad  Plate;  Cottage  Cheese  and 
Assorted  Fruits 
French  Bread 
Butter  or  Margarine 
Spice  Cup  Cake 
Beverage  - choice 

(assorted  fruits  may  be  pine- 
apple ring,  peach  or  pear 
halves,  banana  wedges , sliced 
oranges,  etc.) 


Split  Pea  Soup 
Grilled  Cheese  Sandwich 
Celery  Sticks 
Canned  Pirns 
Oatmeal  Cookie 
Beverage  - choice 


Deviled  Egg 
Sliced  Tomato 
Green  Beans 

Honey  Cornflake  Muffins 
Butter  or  f-largarine 
Strawberry  Sundae 
Beverage  - choice 


Salmon  Salad 

Buttered  Spinach 

Corn  Bread 

Butter  or  Margarine 

Baked  Apple  or  Apple  Sauce 

Beverage  - choice 


Tomato  Juice 
Waffles  or  Pancakes 
Syrup  and/or  Honey 
Butter  or  Margarine 
Bacon 

Fruit  Cup  or  Fruit  Salad 
Beverage  - choice 
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CHAPTER  XII 


Some  Factors  That  Influence  Good  Self-Feeding. 

1.  Often  these  patients  require  more  time  to  eat  because  of  their  dis- 
ability. Planning  to  serve  them  early  and  picking  up  their  trays 
last  often  meets  their  needs.  Otherwise,  some  will  surrender  their 
trays  before  they  are  finished  because  they  think  they  must  when  the 
other  trays  are  being  picked  up. 

2.  Weakness,  fatigue  and  frustration  often  causes  patients  to  stop  eat- 
ing before  they  are  full.  A good  criteria  for  expecting  a patient 
to  eat  a full  diet,  independently,  is  whether  he  has  the  ability  to 
be  up  in  a chair  for  one  hour. 

3.  Frustration  and  fatigue  factors  can  be  controlled  by  having  the  food 
in  an  easy-to-eat  form  and  accessable.  Anticipate  the  patient’s 
needs  in  meat  cutting,  buttered  bread,  rearrangement  of  food  on  the 
tray  or  adaptive  aids  to  meet  his  needs.  Further  suggestions  are 
included  in  Chapter  XI. 

k.  Good  positioning  is  vital  for  good  body  functioning  and  conservation 
of  energy.  Sit  the  patient  up,  if  in  bed,  and  into  a chair  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  tray  should  be  over  the  patient's  lap  and  about 
elbow  height.  'Chin-high"  or  "chest -high"  tray  tables  discourage 
good  eating  because  of  their  energy  requirements. 

5.  These  patients  need  praise,  and  someone  dropping  in  occasionally 
during  the  meal  period  to  anticipate  their  needs  and  to  give  the 
necessary  help. 
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6.  Provide  protective  covering  for  their  clothing  to  maintain  pride. 
Protection  larger  than  the  ordinary  napkin  often  is  needed,  and 
linen  towels  work  well.  Plastic  aprons  or  bath  toweling  which  has 
been  turned  up  at  the  end  and  stitched  to  provide  pockets  for  catch- 
ing spilled  food  may  be  needed.  Either  can  be  fastened  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Whatever  you  use  or  devise,  never  call  them  a bib.  The 
psychological  implication  damages  the  ego  and  affects  patient  cooper- 
ation. Some  patients  call  them  "big  napkins",  while  others  ask  for 
their  "apron",  and  some  even  accept  the  term,  "chest  protector". 

Knowing  the  patient  well  often  provides  a clue  to  the  term  which  will 
be  acceptable. 

7.  Give  chronic  disease  and  elderly  patients  credit  for  mood  swings. 
Sometimes,  their  performance  varies  from  day  to  day.  Criticizing  or 
reminding  them  that  they  can  do  better  often  makes  them  feel  like 
children  and  they  will  reward  you  in  kind.  Realize  that  some  days 
they  are  not  up  to  par  and  some  objective  help  will  take  them  over 
the  hump. 

8.  Encourage  group  eating  as  soon  as  possible  and  preferably  at  tables. 
Some  patients  may  require  privacy  until  they  becane  more  skilled  in 
eating,  but  socilization  does  improve  eating.  In  the  dining  room 
situation,  they  should  be  conveniently  seated  for  extra  help  from 
the  staff.  Some  nurses  find  thht  having  a staff  member  eat  at  the 
table  with  this  group  makes  help  readily  accessible  and  her  presence 
makes  the  patients  feel  that  their  eating  habits  are  acceptable. 

9.  Nurses  should  cooperate  with  the  kitchen  in  order  to  make  the  patient's 
needs  known  in  pre-preparation  of  food.  Sometimes  a conference  with 

a family  member  will  give  us  clues  to  stimulate  a flagging  appetite. 

An  awareness  of  the  patient's  likes  and  dislikes  helps  us  to  plan 
more  effectively. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ADAPTIONS  TO  MEET  HANDICAPPING  PROBLEMS 


The  Patient  Who  Has  A Poor  Grj-p 

1.  Enlarge  the  handles  of  spoons  and  forks  by  using: 
Large  soft  foam  hair  rollers 
Padding  with  foam  rubber 
Tongue  blades  and  tape 

♦Commercial  wooden  or  plastic  handles  that  can  go 
-through  the  dishwaser. 


2.  Cups  or  glasses  with  large  metal  handles 


*See  Resource  Reference,  page  34. 
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2.  Handloops  for  holdlnr:  spoon  or  fork. 


i'.  sal.aa  iork  work  better  .’or  some  'becanse  of  the 
shorter  length.  (See  illustration  and  directions  for 
making,  page  31.  ) 


She  Patient  kith  Incoordination  or  Palsy 


-1. 

2. 

3. 

h. 

5. 


Sighted  cups  0,rd  bowls  or  vith  suction  cups. 

Feeding  boards  with  hold  serving  dishes  (see  page  33  ). 

Often  do  tetter  if  theg  can  place  their  elbows  on  the  table  or 
a lap  board,  (see  page  32  ) 

Some  do  better  with  a larger  spoon  such  as  a dessert  or  soup 
spoon  with  the  food  cut  in  bite- size  pieces. 

Place  in  front  of  the  patient  only  a few  food  items  at  a time  as; 
soup,  salad  and  crackers 
main  course,  buttered  bread  and  beverage 
dessert  and  beverage 


* See  Resource  Reference,  page  3I+ 
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The  Patient  Eating  With  One  Eand 


9 


1.  Stabilize  the  dinner  plate  by  placing  it  on  a wet  paper  tovrel, 
a damp  ^ra-shcloth  or  a foam  rubber  circle  about  the  size  of  the 
plate . 

2.  Plate  rails  or  a dish  with  a side  will  help  patients  to  get  their 
food  on  the  fork.  A Pj^rex  pie  plate  or  ceramic  bowl  of  equal 
size  and  shape  can  be  used  for  a dinner  plate  and  often  are 
acceptable  and  helpf’ol  to  the  patient  in  the  beginning.  A.  half 
slice  of  bread  cut  diagonally  can  be  used  as  a simple  plate  rail. 
Clip  by  the  crust  corner  to  the  plate  with  a plastic  cj.othes  pin. 


3.  Teach  food  cutting  with  a fork  by  having  the  patient  extend 
his  index  finger  doun  the  handle  of  the  fork  to  the  angle 
where  the  fork  begins. 


Kenny  Rehabilitation  Institute 
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k.  A steak  knife  used  in  a rock- 
ing motion  for  cutting  often 
is  more  successfiuL  with  a1 1 
foods.  The  index  finger 
should  extend  down  over  the 
top  of  the  blade  for  better 
functioning.  Having  patients 
practice  with  child's  clay 
often  helps  them  to  master 
this  skill.  He  must  learn 
to  lift  the  knife  for  each 
cut  to  be  successful. 


Kenny  Rehabilitation  Institute 

5.  Kni-fork  (a  special  tool  - see  illustration) 

A fork  which  has  one  tine  sharpened  to  use  for  cutting  food.  It 
can  be  used  effectively  in  controlled  situations.  The  patient  must 
l.earn  to  put  the  fork  in  his  mouth  only  up  to  the  cutting  edge  to 
prevent  damage.  This  is  not  recommended  for  patients  with  brain 
damage  or  impaired  comprehension  who  could  not  use  it  consistently 
with  safety. 


Note:  The  suggestions  made  abcr/e  are  general.  For  some  other  conditions, 

the  doctor  or  physical  therapist  might  recommend  other  adaptive 
equipment  to  meet  special  needs. 
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SELF  FEEDING  FOR  THE  BLIND 


9 


1.  Tray  placement  always  must  be  the  same  with  the  cup  and  hot  pot 
handles  turned  toward  the  side  of  the  tray  for  the  patient's  con- 
venience and  safety. 

2.  Always  tell  the  patient  what  the  tray  contains  and  describe  the 
food  on  the  dinner  plate  by  the  clock.  For  example,  if  today: 
the  meat  is  at  6 o'clock,  the  peas  are  at  10  and  the  scalloped 
potato  is  at  2,  perhaps  he  may  wish  the  plate  turned  so  that  the 
peas  are  in  front  of  him  because  they  are  more  difficult  to  control. 
Yet,  tomorrow,  if  he  has  meat  to  cut,  he  may  prefer  that  at  6 
o'clock  for  ease  in  cutting. 

3.  In  early  development  of  independent  feeding  you  may  teach  the 
patient  to  "see"  what  is  on  his  tray  by  guiding  his  hand  to  touch 
the  foods,  dishes  and  silver.  The  feeling  process  and  reaching 
skills  for  direction,  height,  and  distance  are  important  experi- 
ences in  the  newly  blinded  patient  or  the  patient  with  marked 
vision  restriction  from  surgery  or  injury.  Blind  rehabilitated 
persons  tell  us  to  use  the  word  "see"  and  not  "feel"  for  a good 
psychological  approach. 

4.  Try  serving  soup  in  a mug  with  a handle,  instead  of  a bowl  with 
a spoon. 

5.  Pouring  hot  liquids  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  these 
patiepts  have  to  learn  and  with  which  they  need  assistance  for 
a longer  period  of  time.  When  they  become  more  skillful,  they 
learn  to  locate,  by  feel,  the  pouring  spout  in  relation  to  the 
cup  and  often  can  gauge  the  fullness  of  the  cup  by  placing  the 
index  finger  of  the  other  hand  near  the  rim  of  the  cup. 

6.  Give  only  additional  help  requested  and  praise.  Blind  people 
often  complain  that  they  get  too  much  "well  meaning  help"  from 
others.  Accomplishments  in  meeting  self -needs  gives  these 
patients  a big  boost  in  morale  and  eating  is  one  of  the  early 
skills  they  can  manage. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  SELF-FEEDING  SKILLS 


Feeding  the  patient  often  is  necessary  in  the  beginning  of  an  ill- 
ness. Often,  nurses  overlook  this  as  an  opportunity  for  individual 
attention  to  the  patient  and  his  expressed  needs.  Frequently,  we  are 
guilty  of  keeping  the  patient  dependent  as  long  as  he  feels  he  cannot 
feed  himself.  Early  establishment  of  an  orderly  progression  of  skills 
within  the  patient's  ability  encourages  self-feeding  practices. 

It  is  important  to  have  the  patient  sitting  up  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  head  in  good  position  to  facilitate  swallowing.  Start  the 
patient  first  with  finger  foods:  the  cracker,  toast,  bread,  cookies, 

etc.  Next,  encourage  the  patient  to  feed  himself  his  dessert.  This 
helps  the  patient  to  re-establish  the  hand-to-eye  coordination  which  is 
needed  for  eating  and  other  activity.  This  is  important  for  patients 
who  have  one-eyed  vision  or  where  the  dominant  arm  is  involved.  Patients 
with  a patch  on  one  eye  or  with  the  right  arm  in  a cast  may  experience 
these  problems,  as  well  as  the  stroke  patient. 

Next,  gradually  decrease  the  amount  of  help  you  give  the  patient  as 
he  demonstrates  his  ability  to  manage  the  rest  of  his  meal.  Anticipate 
the  patient ' s needs  in  cutting  up  food,  buttering  bread,  arranging  dishes 
for  convenience  and  teach  him  to  use  the  adaptive  aids  which  will  give 
him  the  necessary  assistance.  Drop  in,  frequently,  and  observe  the  needs 
for  further  help  and  watch  for  fatigue.  Fatigue  is  instant  and  complete 
with  the  stroke  patient  for  example,  and  this  requires  feeding  the  patient 
in  order  for  him  to  get  the  proper  amount  of  food.  This  is  most  frustra- 
ting to  the  aphasic  patient  who  still  is  hungry  and  cannot  make  his  wants 
known.  Aphasia  is  a condition  which  sometimes  leaves  the  patient  with 
the  inability  to  speak  or  without  adequate  language  to  make  his  wants 
known . 


SV/ALLOWING  PROBLEMS 


The  patient  who  has  trouble  swallowing  presents  a special  problem, 
which  needs  consideration.  He  is  most  fearful  of  choking.  Semi-solids 
should  be  given  as  soon  as  permitted  because  they  are  easier  to  swallow. 
Consider  using  the  prescribed  diet  which  has  been  "blenderized"  or 
'osterized"  instead  of  pureed  or  baby  foods.  This  diet  could  be  general, 
diabetic,  salt-free,  etc.  This  has  advantages  because  of  its  real  food 
flavor  and  bulk  properties,  and  presents  a well-balanced  diet.  Liquids 
usually  are  harder  for  the  patient  to  swallow  and  adequate  nutrients  are 
difficult  to  include  in  the  amount  of  fluid  the  patient  can  take. 

To  facilitate  the  feeding  procedure,  besides  having  the  patient  in 
a good  sitting  position,  be  sure  the  patient's  head  is  in  the  normal  for- 
ward position  to  facilitate  swallowing.  Sometimes  a small  towel  roll 
behind  the  neck  will  help,  if  needed.  If  the  patient  is  a hemiplegic  or 
has  facial  injuries,  direct  the  food  toward  the  cheek  on  the  uninvolved 
side.  Check  the  mouth  for  food  particles  before  leaving  the  patient  and 
take  appropriate  measures.  These  patients  are  most  fearful  of  aspiration 

of  food  particles  or  choking  after  meals. 
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Some  of  these  patients  experience  problems  with  mased  potatoes  and 
soft  bread  because  of  their  sticky  properties  in  the  throat.  Parkinsonian 
patients  are  another  group  who  have  a tendency  to  choke  while  eating. 


SELF-HELP  DEVICES  FOR  FLUIDS 


Encourage  all  patients,  early,  to  take  their  own  liquids  by  placing 
the  equipment  within  reach.  These  may  be: 

*1.  Breck  or  other  plastic  feeders. 

**2.  Plastic  glass  with  pencil  clip  and  drinking  tube. 

3.  Small,  round  plastic  containers  with  tight  lids.  These  can  be 
the  type  in  which  you  purchase  pints  of  sherbet  or  other  foods, 
or  refrigerator  containers.  Place  two  holes  in  the  lid  - one 
opposite  the  other  as  done  in  openings  in  such  products  as 
evaporated  milk.  Place  a glass  drinking  tube  in  one  hole. 

Note:  Patients  will  manage  containers  with  the  drinking  tubes  better  if 

they  are  only  partially  filled. 


I 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Patients  who  have  difficulty  getting  food  on  their  forks  often 
find  a "pusher"  helpful.  Bread  or  a clean  tongue  blade  serves 
the  purpose  when  used  in  the  other  hand. 

2.  Many  children’s  dishes  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  adult 
patient  when  the  decals  are  removed. 


* See  resource  page  34 
**■  See  page  25  for  illustration. 
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HAIIDLOOP  UTENSIL  HOLDER 


Construction; 

1.  Measure  around  the  patient's  hand  at  the  base  of  the  fingers  and  sub- 
tract 2 inches. 

2.  Cut  a 1-inch  wide  strip  out  of  soft  leather  or  a firm  fabric  the  length 
of  the  final  measurement  obtained  in  step  1. 

3.  Cut  another  strip  of  leather  3,"  x 2 l/2"  which  is  to  be  the  pocket 
for  the  spoon  or  fork. 

U.  Placing  the  rough  sides  of  the  leather  together,  center  and  sew  the 
pocket  along  the  sides  of  the  longer  strip  and  close  at  one  end. 

5.  Crat  1-inch  vride  elastic  into  approxim.ately  a 2-lnch  strip. 

6.  Sew  elastic  piece  to  the  ends  of  the  leather  strip. 

Use; 

Clir  holder  onto  the  patient's  hand  as  shcr/m  in  the  picture,  so  that 
the  pocket  is  on  the  inside  of  the  hand. 

2.  Insert  spoon  or  V-tensij.. 

3.  Masking  tare  m.ay  have  to  be  vorapped  around  the  handle  of  the  spoon 
to  make  it  fit  snugly  and  keep  from  slipping  around. 


ELASTC 


LAPBOARD 


PURPOSE ; A lapboard  provides  a table 
surface  for  a patient  in  a wheelchair 
or  a chair  with  armrests. 

FEATURES ; The  board  rests  on  the  arms 
of  the  chair  and  extends  over  the 
sides  and  front.  Cloth  straps  may  be 
threaded  through  holes  near  the  back 
of  the  board  and  tied  around  the  chair 
to  hold  the  board  in  place  (see  pic- 
ture 1)  . Raised  edging  around  the 
board  prevents  articles  from  slipping 
off  (see  picture  2)  . 

MATERIALS ; For  the  board 1/2-inch 

good  quality  plywood.  For  edging — 
either  3/4-inch  quarter  round,  3/4- 
inch  molding,  or  1-1/4-inch  wooden 
strips.  Sandpaper.  Varnish  or  shellac. 


Picture  1 


The  size  of  the  patient  and  chair  and  the  amount  of  table  surface  needed  will  de- 
termine the  dimensions  of  the  board.  Sample  measurements  of  a board  for  an  adult 
in  an  adult-size  wheelchair  are  given  in  picture  3;  for  a child,  in  picture  2. 
The  inner  edge  of  the  board  should  rest  close  to  the  patient;  therefore  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  cut-out  may  have  to  be  adjusted  for  a very  large  or  very 
small  patient.  s'- 


pjyCTIONS;  The  holes  for  the  cloth  straps  should  be  about  1 inch  in  diameter. 
Note:  The  wood  will  splinter  if  the  holes  are  drilled  too  close  to  the  edge. 

For  edging  apply  the  quarter  round  or  molding  to  the  top  of  the  board  with  the 
straight  edge  inside  or  attach  the  wooden  strips  around  the  outside.  Sand  both 
surfaces  of  the  board  and  then  finish  with  varnish  or  shellac. 


Picture  2 


Picture  3 


Kenny  Rehabilitation  Institute 
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FEEDER  ATTACHMENT  FOR  LARBOARD 


PURPOSE;  The  feeder  attachment  for  lapboard  stabilizes  dishes  and  glasses.  It 
Is  used  for  the  patient  who  lacks  coordination  or  who  is  unable  to  handle  his  own 
eating  equipment. 


Feeder  board 


i 


Lap  board  ^ 

C-clamp  \ ^ C-c\off?p 

I xY/Z  " 


MATERIALS ; 1/2-inch  plywood  cut  the  width  of  the  lapboard,  and  as  deep  as  needed 
One  or  two  medium-size  "C"  clamps 

Two  pieces  of  wood  1 inch  by  1/2  inch  and  as  long  as  the  feeder  is 
deep 

Nails  to  attach  elevation  boards  to  the  feeder 
Sandpaper  and  shellac  or  varnish 

DIRECTIONS ; Cut  holes  completely  through  the  piece  of  wood  to  fit  the  dishes, 
cups,  and  glasses  that  the  patient  actually  will  be  using.  Place  them  where  he 
can  reach  the  articles  most  easily.  Attach  the  strips  of  board  under  the  short 
edges  of  the  feeder  to  provide  1-inch  elevation.  Sand  the  top  and  edges  and  fin- 
ish with  shellac  or  varnish.  Fasten  the  feeder  attachment  to  the  lapboard  with  1 
or  2 "C"  claoqps. 


Kenny  Kehatilitation  Institute 
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"Rehabilitative  Nursing  Techniques  - 4,  .Self  Care  and  Hornemaking  for  the 
Hemiplegic" 

Publications,  Kenny  Rehabilitation 
1800  Chic  go  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55^04 
1964,  pps.  8,  9,  and  10 
Price  $0.50 

"Rehabilitation  Monograph  VI,  Self-Help  For  the  Arthritic" 
by  E.  D.  Lowman,  M.  D. 

The  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation 

New  York  university  - Bellevue  Medical  Center 

400  East  34  St :eet 

New  York,  New  York 

Price  31.00 

Living  ^Vith  a Disabi lity 

by  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.  D. 

The  Blakiston  Company,  Inc. 

Garden  City,  New  York 
1953,  pps.  ,c2-34 

Available  on  loan  from  library  of  the  Montana  State  Board  of  Health 


Rii^SOURCES 


Sources  for  purchasing  commercial  adaptive  aids; 

American  Rehabilitation  Products,  Division  of  American  Hospital 
Supply,  2020  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois  60201 

J.  A.  Preston  Corporation,  'll.  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  IOOO3 

Fascole  Corporation,  229  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 

Moore  Kni-Fork  Company,  Box  43065,  Los  Angeles,  California  9:::043 

Adjustics,  169  Thompson  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

Keefe  & Keefe,  4l7  E.  6lst  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

Rehabilitation  Equipment,  Inc.,  175  East  83rd  Street,  New  York,  Nev-;  Yorl 

Scully  Walton,  595  E.  Il6th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

Local  department,  drup^-  and  hardware  stores  may  bo  sources  of  dishes, 
glasses  aril  other  items  you  can  utilize  for  adaptive  aids. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


NORMAL  OR  GENERAL  DIET 


DIETS 


All  hospital  diets  and  special  diets  are 
modifications  of  the  normal  adequate  diet. 

FOODS  ALLOWED:  Each  group  of  foods  for  a normal  adequate  diet  should  be 

included  in  every  day's  diet.  (See  Section  on  Menu  Planning) 


KKDDS  TO  AVOID  FOR  BED  PATIENTS:  Most  fried  foods  - use  braised,  broiled, 

boiled,  roast  foods  mainly.  Foods  that  tend  to  cause  gas,  such  as  strong- 
flavored  vegetables  and  fruits  like  cabbage,  onions,  turnips,  dried  beans 
and  peas,  and  melons.  Hot  breads  and  rich  pastries;  highly  seasoned  foods 
and  condiments. 

The  regular  diet  may  be  changed  by  chopping,  grinding,  or  "blender- 
izing"  necessary  food  items  for  those  who  have  difficulty  in  chewing  their 
food. 


A Suggested  Menu  for  Normal  Diet 


BREAKFAST 


NOON  MEAL 


SUPPER 


Orange  Juice 
(canned,  frozen  or 


fresh) 

Hot  Oatmeal  - Milk 
Soft  Cooked  Egg 
Cinnamon  Toast 
Coffee  or  Milk 


Strips 

Apple,  Celery,  Date  Salad 
Whole  Wheat  Bread 
Butter  or  Margarine 
Lemon  Sponge  Pudding 
Milk,  Tea,  or  Coffee 


Baked  Ham  Loaf,  Fruit  Sauce 
Escalloped  Potatoes 
Parsley  Buttered  Carrot 


Clear  Beef  Broth 
Crackers 

Tuna  Noodle  Casserole 
Lettuce  Wedge 


Russian  Dressing 
French  Bread 
Butter  or  ^5argarine 
Canned  Peaches 
Milk,  Cocoa,  Tea, 


Coffee 
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SOFT  DIET 


Tlie  soft  diet  is  a modification  of  the  general  diet,  lower  in  volme 
and  calories,  including  more  easily  digested  foods.  There  is  moderate 
restriction  of  roughage  and  seasonings. 

Foods  Allowed: 

Broth,  strained  soups,  and  cream  soups  made  with  allowed  vegetables. 

Bacon,  tender  or  ground  beef,  lamb,  fowl,  liver,  veal,  sweetbreads, 
fresh  fish,  salmon  or  tuna  (all  simply  prepared);  eggs  (not  fried), 
cream  or  cottage  cheese,  American  cheese  (used  in  cooking). 

Refined  (white)  bread,  melba  toast,  soda  crackers,  refined  cooked 
and  prepared  cereals,  rice  noodles,  spaghetti,  macaroni,  white 
and  sweet  potatoes  (all  plainly  prepared). 

All  cooked  bland  vegetables  as  asparagus,  tender  peas,  carrots, 
string  beans,  beets,  squash,  spinach,  tomato  puree  used  in  cook- 
ing. 

All  cooked  bland  fruits  as  pears,  peaches,  applesauce,  cherries, 
peeled  apricots,  ripe  banana,  avocado,  puree  of  dried  fruit. 

Ice  cream,  sherbet,  custard,  gelatin,  cornstarch,  rice,  tapioca 
pudding,  angel  and  sponge  cakes,  sugar  cookies,  plain  butter  cake. 

Tea,  coffee,  milk,  carbonated  beverages,  fruit  and  vegetable  juices. 

Salt,  small  amount  of  spices,  jelly,  honey,  syrup,  sugar,  vinegar, 
cream. 


Foods  Hot  Allowed; 

Unstrained  soups,  and  soups  made  with  dried  peas,  beans  and  onions. 

Any  tough,  fibrous,  or  highly  seasoned  meats  as  pork,  sausage,  frank- 
furters, cold  cuts,  dried  beef,  corned  beef,  tongue,  kidney,  and 
ham.  Any  highly  seasoned  fish. 

All  coarse  unrefined  cereals,  whole  wheat  bread,  quick  breads  such 
as  biscuits,  muffins,  pancakes,  etc. 

All  raw  vegetables.  Dried  peas  and  beans,  corn,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, broccoli,  green  pepper,  tomatoes,  onions,  celery,  sprouts, 
sauerkraut,  parsnips,  turnips. 

Raw  fruit  (except  banana  and  avocado),  fruits  with  skin  or  seeds, 
dried  fruits. 

Pies,  rich  cakes  and  puddings,  any  dessert  containing  nuts,  coconut, 
dried  fruits. 
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Foods  Mot  Allowed:  (Cont'd) 


All  fried,  rich  or  highly  seasoned  foods.  Jam,  marmalade,  nuts 
olives,  commercial  sauces,  catsup,  pickles,  popcorn. 


Gravy,  unless  allowed  by  physician  to  make  meals  more  palatable. 


A Suggested  Menu  For  Soft  Diet 


BREAKFAST 


NOON  MEAL 


SUPPER 


Orange  juice 
Hot  Oatmeal  - Milk 


Baked  Beef  Loaf 
Escalloped  Potatoes 
Buttered  Carrot  Strips 
White  Bread 


Clear  Beef  Broth 
Crackers 

Tuna  Noodle  Casserole 
White  Bread 
Butter  or  Margarine 
Canned  Peaches 
Milk,  Cocoa,  Tea,  or 


Soft -cooked  Egg 
Cinnamon  Toast 
Coffee  or  Milk 


Butter  or  Margarine 
Lemon  Sponge  Pudding 
Milk,  Tea,  or  Coffee 


Coffee 


LIGHT  DIET 


The  light  diet  is  a modification  of  the  soft  diet,  and  may  be 
considered  a transition  from  the  full  liquid  to  the  soft  diet.  Lower 
in  volume,  residue,  and  calories,  it  includes  only  easily  digested  foods. 
This  diet  is  nutritionally  Inadequate,  and  is  not  intended  for  long-term 
use. 

Foods  Allowed: 

Broth,  consomme,  bouillon,  cream  of  pureed  vegetables. 

Bacon,  breast  of  chicken  and  turkey,  white  fish,  salmon  and 
tuna,  eggs,  creamed  cottage  cheese,  American  cheese  (used  in 
cooking) . 

VHiite  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  refined  breads  and  cereals, 
rice,  noodles,  spaghetti,  and  macaroni. 

Vegetable  juices  ( if  not  highly  spiced) . 

Cooked  bland  fruits  as  pears,  peaches,  peeled  apricots  and 
applesauce,  ripe  banana. 

Plain  puddings,  plain  cakes  and  cookies,  ice  cream  and  sher- 
bet, gelatin  desserts,  (all  without  nuts,  dried  fruits,  and 
coconut ) . 

Tea,  coffee,  milk,  carbonated  beverages,  strained  juices. 

Salt,  small  amount  of  spice,  jelly,  honey,  syrup,  sugar, 
vinegar,  cream. 
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LIGHT  DIET  (Cont'd) 

Foods  to  Avoid; 

All  except  those  listed  above. 
Refined  Cereals  Include: 


Cream  of  Wheat,  Cream  of  Rice,  quick-cooking  oatmeal,  hominy  grits, 
cornmeal,  malt-o-meal,  puffed  rice.  Rice  Krispies,  corn  flakes. 

Rice  Chex,  Sugar-Frosted  Flakes,  Cheerios,  Coco-Puffs. 


A Suggested  Menu  for  Light  Diet 


BREAKFAST 

Orange  Juice 
Hot  Oatmeal  - Milk 
Soft -cooked  Egg 
Cinnamon  Toast 
Coffee  or  Milk 


Clear  Liquid  Diet: 


HOOH  MEAL 
Bacon 

Escalloped  Potatoes 
White  Bread 
Butter  or  Margarine 
Lemon  Sponge  Pudding 
Coffee  or  Milk 


LIQUID  DIET 


SUPPER 

Clear  Beef  Broth 
Crackers 

Tuna  Noodle  Casserole 
White  Bread 
Butter  or  Margarine 
Canned  Peaches 
Milk,  Cocoa,  Tea,  or 
Coffee 


This  diet  is  designed  to  supply  fluids.  It  is  inadequate  in  all 
nutrients  except  Vitamin  C and  should  be  used  for  a brief  period  only. 

Foods  Allowed: 


Liquids  (no  milk  or  milk  products) 

Strained  fruit  juices,  clear  broth,  consomme,  or  bouillon. 

Carbonated  beverages,  black  coffee,  tea 
Sugar,  salt 

Plain  flavored  gelatin 
Full  Liquid  Diet: 

This  diet  consists  of  foods  which  are  liquid  or  become  liquid  when 
eaten.  Liquid  diets  are  often  nutritionally  inadequate  and  so  should 
not  be  used  for  a long  period  of  time,  unless  a careful  check  is  made  to 
be  sure  of  their  adequacy. 

Foods  Allowed: 

Broth  or  strained  soups,  consomme  or  bouillon,  cream  soups  (strained) 
Thin  cereal,  or  gruel  (strained) 

Strained  fruit  and  vegetable  juices 
Milk,  cream,  cocoa,  tea,  coffee 
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Full  Liquid  Diet  (Cont’d) 
Foods  Allowed  (Cont'd) 


Eggnog,  milk  shakes,  malt  shakes 

Junket,  custard,  plain  puddings - 

Plain  ice  cream  or  sherbet 

Flavored  gelatin  (no  fruit) 

Sugar,  salt,  butter 

Plain  sugar  candy 

Butter  or  Margarine  (in  soups) 


A Suggested  Menu  For  Full  Liquid  Diet 


BREAKFAST 

NOON  MEAL 

SUPPER 

Orange  Juice 

Thin  Strained  Oatmeal 

mik 

Coffee 

Pineapple  Juice 
Strained  Cream  of 
Carrot  Soup 
Ice  Cream 
Tea  or  Coffee 

Tangerine  Juice 
Clear  Beef  Broth 
Cocoa 

Plain  Jello 
Tea  or  Coffee 

MID-MORNING 

MID-AFTERNOON 

Custard 

Milk  Shake 

CHILDREN'S  DIET  - PEDIATRICS 


Children’s  diets  are  based  on  the  "four  food  groups",  (See  Insert) 
with  adjustment  for  age  and  physical  condition. 

Children  under  six  do  not  have  fully-developed  taste  buds,  so  mild 
flavor  and  less  seasoning  are  more  acceptable  to  them.  Generally,  they 
prefer  plain  foods  simply  prepared,  and  tend  to  be  suspicious  of  "mix- 
tures." Foods  which  can  be  eaten  out  of  hand,  such  as  celery  sticks, 
bread  and  butter  sandwiches,  orange  sections  and  apple  wedges,  particular- 
ly are  enjoyed.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  the  1-3  year  age 
group  is  not  given  hard  foods  such  as  carrot  sticks,  peanuts,  etc.,  which 
could  cause  choking.  Children  under  10  should  not  be  served  fish  with 
bones  and  fruit  with  lEirge  seeds,  such  as  cherries.  All  children  will 
eat  better  if  home  eating  habits  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Young  children,  and  those  with  small  appetities,  sometimes  will  be 
satisfied  with  juice  or  milk  and  fail  to  eat  the  other,  equally  important, 
foods  offered.  In  this  case,  often  it  is  advisable  to  withhold  these 
foods  until  the  end  of  a meal,  or  to  give  them  as  in-between-meal  snacks. 
Generally,  soup  is  not  given  for  the  same  reason.  The  low  nutritive 
value  of  most  soups  does  not  justify  the  "room"  it  takes. 
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The  Folloving  Foods  Should  Be  Provided  Daily: 

A.  Milk  Group 

Three  to  four  cups  daily  (some  of  this  may  be  used  in  cooking). 

One  quart  for  12  years  and  over. 

(l  ounce  of  Cheddar  or  American  Cheese  will  supply  the  same 
amount  of  calcium  as  one  cup  of  milk.) 

B.  Meat  Group 

One  serving  of  meat,  poultry  or  fish  daily. 

One  egg  daily  (minimum  of  four  weekly) . 

Peanut  butter,  cheese,  cottage  cheese  or  dried  peas  and 
beans  also  may  be  served. 

C . Vegetable  - Fruit  Group 

1.  One  or  more  servings  of  dark  green  leafy  or  deep  yellow 
vegetables.  May  be  raw  or  cooked. 

2.  One  or  more  servings  of  citrus  finit  or  juice,  tomatoes 
or  juice,  raw  cabbage  and  other  foods  high  in  vitamin  C 
content.  To  insure  an  adequate  intake  of  Vitamin  C, 
four  ounces  of  orange  juice  (fresh,  frozen  or  canned) 
should  be  given  every  other  day. 

3.  Two  or  more  servings  of  potatoes  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables.  May  be  raw  or  cooked. 

D.  Bread  - Cereal  Group 

Four  servings  of  whole  grain  or  enriched  breads  and  cereals. 

More  foods  frcxn  the  above  groups  or  additional  foods  such  as  but- 
ter or  fortified  margarine,  crisp  bacon,  simple  desserts,  ice  cream, 
etc.,  may  be  given  as  appetite  dictates. 


Foods  Allowed: 


Breads , G racker s ; 

All  kinds  except  hot  breads.  Children  over  six  may  have 
waffles  or  pancakes  occasionally. 


Beverages : 

Milk  and  milk  drinks,  fruit  and  vegetables. 


Cereals : 

All  kinds.  Dry  cereal  may  be  used  occasionally  for  variety, 
but  cooked  is  preferable. 


Eggs: 

Any  way  except  fried. 

Desserts: 

Ice  cream,  sherbet,  plain  cakes  such  as  angel  food  or  sponge, 
plain  cookies,  custard,  junket,  cornstarch  or  tapioca  puddings, 
gelatin. 
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Foods  Allowed  (Cont'd) 


Fruits: 

All  fully  ripe  fruits  - may  be  raw,  canned,  cooked  or  frozen. 


Meat  and  Meat  Substitutes: 

Beef,  lamb,  chicken,  turkey,  boned  fish,  eggs  and  mild  cheese 
cottage,  cream,  porcessed  and  mild  Cheddar. 


Vegetables: 

All,  although  gas -formers  such  as  radishes  and  cucmbers  may 
not  be  well  tolerated  by  the  under-six  group. 


Fats : 

Butter  or  fortified  margarine;  crisp  bacon. 

Vitamin  Supplements: 

Should  be  given  only  on  the  advice  of  a physician. 


Foods  to  Avoid: 


Breads , Crackers : 

Hot  bread,  except  as  above. 

Beverages : 

Tea,  coffee,  and  synthetic,  sweetened,  and  carbonated  drinks. 
Desserts: 

Rich  desserts  (those  containing  a generous  amount  of  shorten- 
ing, nuts,  or  cream),  pastries,  pies. 


Fruits: 

Under-ripe  fruit. 


Meat  and  Meat  Substitutes: 

Fried  meat,  fatty  and  highly  seasoned  meats.  Lean  pork  and 
ham  should  be  used  cautiously. 


DIABETIC  DIET 


For  the  patient  with  diabetes,  the  prescribed  food  aAlownace  will 
vary  with  his  special  needs.  For  patients  with  severe  diabetes,  usually 
the  physician  orders  a calculated  diet,  but  some  diabetics  get  along  very 
well  by  following  certain  general  directions.  Often,  the  older  person 
with  diabetes  is  receiving  an  oral  hypoglycemic  agent  (Orinase,  etc.) 
and  the  doctor  may  order  a general  diet  with  no  sugar  or  sweet  desserts. 
Saccharine,  Sucaryl  and  other  non-caloric  sweeteners  may  be  used  as  a 
sugar  substitute,  and  artificially  sweetened  canned  fruits  should  be  used. 
These  fruits,  called  "dietetic"  or  "water-pack"  are  available  in  most 
markets . 
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Diabetic  Diet  (Cont*d) 


If  the  physician  orders  a diabetic  diet  by  the  nmnber  of  calories^ 
the  Meal  Plans  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  may  be  used.  These 
will  be  found  on  pages  and  listed  according  to  the  various  total 

calorie  diet  orders.  These  plans  use  the  Exchange  System  or  Exchange 
Lists  (pages  Sic-lol  ) used  now  by  many  physicians  and  dietitians.  The 
foods  are  divided  into  six  groups,  called  exchange  lists.  Each  food 
within  a list  contains  about  the  same  amount  of  carbohydrate,  protein, 
and  fat  as  any  other  food  in  that  list.  In  this  way,  it  is  possible  to 
give  a greater  variety  of  foods  of  similar  composition. 

Included  in  the  Meal  Plans  are  two  for  l800  calories.  The  one  with 
1800  calories  on  page  is  planned  to  use  one  quart  of  milk,  and  is  in- 
tended for  those  patients  needing  that  quantity  of  milk.  On  page 
there  is  another  Meal  Plan  which  includes  one  quart  of  milk,  but  this  is 
a 2600  calorie  diet. 

Some  drug  companies  provide  "kits"  of  diabetic  diets  using  the 
Exchange  System.  Since  many  physicians  use  these  diets  in  their  offices, 
these  diet  sheets  may  be  followed  according  to  the  calories  prescribed, 
and  they  are  the  same  as  the  various  diets  on  pages  in  this 

book. 


Usually  a physician  will  specify  the  size  of  meals  and  whether  or 
not  he  wants  a patient  who  has  diabetes  to  have  a bedtime  snack.  This  is 
because  the  action  of  various  types  of  insulin  must  be  balanced  by  the 
number  of  calories  in  each  meal  during  the  day.  For  instance,  with  long- 
acting  insulin,  such  as  NPH,  the  total  calories  for  the  day  are  distrib- 
uted so  that  more  of  the  calories  from  carboyhydrate  and  protein  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  the  patient  also  must  have  a bedtime 
snack.  It  is  very  important  that  the  bedtime  snack  includes  some  protein 
food,  such  as  milk  or  cheese,  in  order  to  prevent  an  insulin  reaction. 

A small  glass  of  fruit  juice  is  not  adequate  to  balance  the  action  of 
long-acting  insulin.  Check  with  each  patient's  physician  to  find  out  if 
they  want  the  patient  to  have  this  type  of  diet,  and  the  kind  of  snack  to 
balance  the  insulin. 

If  the  physician  orders  a diabetic  diet  with  no  calories  specified, 
it  is  suggested  that  an  admission  of  I5OO  calories  be  given  until  a more 
specific  diet  order  is  written.  If  a patient  is  a mild  diabetic,  the 
Weight  Control  Diet  on  page  IcM  may  have  enough  restrictions  to  control 
the  diabetes. 
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DIABETIC 


MEAL  PLANS 


.iDa  HiC.'i-L  PLAi’]  PC-j-*';  X200  OKPOPIijb 


Use  Only  As  The  Doctor  Prescribes 

Carbohydrate  125  grains  Protein  60  grams  Fat  50  grans  Calories  1200 

Yodd  FOOD  FOR  THE  DAY 


Amt. 

1 pt. 

Any  amt. 
1 

3 

4 

5 
1 


Kind  of  food 


Milk 

Vegetable  Exchanges  A 
Vegetable  Exchanges  B 
Fruit  Exchanges 
Bread  Exchanges 
Heat  exchanges 
Fat  Exchanges 

Divide  this  food  as  follows: 
YOUR  HEaL  PLaN 


Choose  From 

List  1 
List  2 A 
List  2 B 
List  3 
List  4 
List  5 
List  6 


Breakfast: 

1 Fruit  Exchange  from  List  3 
1 Meat  Exchange  from  List  5 
1 Bread  Exchange  from  List  4 
Coffee  or  lea  (any  amount) 

Lunch  or  Supper: 

1 Meat  Exchange  from  List  5 
1 Bread  Exchange  iron  List  4 

Vegetable  from  List  2 A (any  amount) 

1 Fruit  Exchange  from  List  3 
1 Cup  Milk  from  List  1* * 

Coffee  or  Tea  (any  amount) 

Dinner  or  Main  Meal: 

5 heat  Exchanges  from  List  5 
1 Bread  Excnange  from  List  ^ 

Vegetable  from  List  2 A (any 
1 Vegetable  Exchange  from  List 
1 Fat  Exchange  from  Li  t 6 
1 Fruit  Excharise  from  Li  t 3 
Coffee  or  Tea  (any  amount) 

Bedtime : 

1 cup  Milk  from  List  1* 

1 Bread  Exchange  from  List  4 

* Part  of  milk  may  be  used  for  coffee,  tea  or  for  cereal 


amount) 
2 B 
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SAMPLE  MENUS  - 1200  CALORIES 


These  Menus  Show  Some  of  the  VJays  Exchange  Lists  Can  be 
Used  to  Vary  the  Meal  Plan 


Breakfast : 

Orange  Juice — l/2  cup 
Egg— 1 

Toast — 1 slice 
Coffee— 2 tbsp.  Evaporated 
Milk^ 

Lunch  or  Supper: 

Cheese  Sandwich  (Cheese — 1 oz.. 
Bread — 1 slice) 

Lettuce  & Tomato  Salad 
Zero  Salad  Dressing 
Apple — 1 small 
Milk — 1 c\Q)  (8  ounces) 

Coffee  or  Tea 

Dinner : 

Hamburger  Pattie — 3 ounces 
Mashed  Potato — l/2  cup 
Carrots— 1/2  cup.  Spinach 
Butter — 1 teaspoon 
Banana — l/2  small 
Coffee  or  Tea 


Bedtime : 

Milk— 3A  cup  (6  ovinces)** 
Graham  Crackers — 2 


**  2 tablespoons  evaporated  milk 
equals  l/4  cup  whole  milk.  Part 
of  the  milk  is  taken  frcm  bedtime 
to  use  at  breakfast. 


Breakfast 

Prxmes — 2 medium 
Cereal,  cooked — l/2  cup 
Milk — l/h  cup  (2  oimces)* 
Boiled  Egg— 1 
Coffee  or  Tea 

Lunch  or  Supper; 

Bologna — 1 slice 
Radishes,  Celery,  Sour  pickles 
Potato  Salad  (A)— 1/2  cup 
Grape  fruit — 1/2 
Milk— 1 cup  (8  oimces) 

Coffee  or  Tea 


Dinner : 

Tomato  Juice — small  glass 
Roast  Lamb — 3 oimces 
Steamed  Rice — l/2  cup 
Green  Peas — l/2  cup 
Mixed  Green  Salad 
Zero  Sailad  Dressing 
Butter — 1 teaspoon 
Pineapple  Gelatin 
Coffee  or  Tea 

Bedtime : 

Milk — "i/h  cup  (6  ounces)* 
Saltines — 5 


* Part  of  the  milk  is  taken 
from  bedtime  to  use  at 
breakfast. 
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ADA  MJiAL  PLAN  FOR  1500  CALORIES 
Use  Only  As  The  Doctor  P_escribes 

Carbohydrate  150  grams  Protein  70  grams  Fat  70  grams  Calories  1500 

YOuR  FOOD  FOR  THE  DAY 


Amt . 

Kind  of  Food 

Choose  from 

1 pt. 

Milk  List 

List  1 

Any  amt. 

Vegetable  Exchange  A 

List  2 A 

1 

Vegetable  Exchanges  B 

List  2 B 

3 

Fruit  Exchanges 

List  3 

6 

Bread  Exchanges 

List  4 

6 

Meat  Exchanges 

List  5 

4 

Fat  Exchanges 

List  6 

Divide  this  food  as  follov/s: 
YOUR  l^lEAL  PLAN 


Breakfast : 

1  Fruit  Exchange  from  List  5 
1 Meat  Exchange  from  Li-^t  5 
1 Bread  ii^xcharige  from  Li.-t  4 

1 Fat  iiixchange  from  List  6 
Coffee  or  Tea  (any  amount) 

Lunch  or  Cupper; 

2 Heat  Exchanges  from  List  5 

2 Bread  /.xchanaes  from  Lirt  4 
Vegetable  from  List  2 h (any  amount) 

1 Fruit  Exchange  from  List  3 
1 Cup  Milk  from  List  1* * 

1 Fat  j^^xchange  from  List  6 
Coffee  or  Tea  (any  amount) 

Dinner  or  Main  Meal: 

3 Heat  Exchanges  from  List  5 

2 Bread  Exchanges  from  List  4 
Vegetables  from  List  2 A (any  amount) 

1 Vegetable  Exchange  from  List  2 B 
1 Fruit  Exchange  from  List  3 
1 Fat  Exchange  from  List  6 
Coffee  or  Tea  >.any  amount) 

Bedtime; 

1 cup  Milk  from  List  1* 

1 Bread  ji^xchange  from  List  4 
1 -i^'at  Exchange  from  List  6 


* Part  of  milk  may  be  used  for  coffee,  tea  or  for  cereal 
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SAMPLE  MENUS  - 1500  CALORIES 


These  Menus  Show  Some  of  the  Ways  Exchange  Lists  Can  be 
Used  to  Vary  the  Mead.  Plan 


Breakfast: 

Orange  Juice — l/2  cup 
Egg--1 

Toast — 1 slice.  Butter  1 tsp. 
Coffee — 2 tbsp.  Evaporated 
Milk** 

Lunch  or  Supper: 

Ham  & Cheese  Sandwich 

(Cheese — 1 oz.,  Ham — 1 oz.. 
Bread — 2 si..  Butter — 1 tsp.) 
Lettuce  & Tomato  Salad 
Zero  Salad  Dressing 
Apple — 1 small 
Milk — 1 cup  (8  ounces) 

Coffee  or  Tea 

Dinner: 

Hamburger  Pattiei — 3 ounces 
Mashed  Potato — l/2  cup 
Carrots — l/2  cup.  Spinach 
Bread — 1 slice.  Butter  1 tsp. 
Banana — l/2  small 
Coffee  or  Tea 


Bedtime : 

Milk — 3/h  cup  (6  ounces)** 
Graham  Crackers — 2 
Cream  Cheese — 1 tbsp. 


**  2 tablespoons  evaporated  milk 
equals  l/4  cup  whole  milk.  Part 
of  the  milk  is  taken  from  bedtime 
to  use  at  breakfast. 


Breakfast: 

Prunes — 2 medium 
Cereal,  cooked — l/2  cup 
Milk — l/4  cup  (2  ounces)* 
Boiled  Egg — 1 

Coffee — 2 tbsp.  light  cream 

Lunch  or  Supper: 

B d-Ogna — 2 slices 

Radishes,  Celery,  Sour  pickles 

Potato  Salad  (A) — l/2  cup 

Bread — 1 slice.  Butter — 1 tsp. 

Grapefruit — l/2 

Milk — 1 cup  (8  ounces) 

Coffee  or  Tea 


Dinner : 

Tomato  Juice — small  glass 
Roast  Lamb — 3 ounces 
Steamed  Rice — l/2  cup 
Green  peas — l/2  cup 
Mixed  Green  Salad 
Zero  Salad  Dressing 
Bread — 1 slice.  Butter — 1 tsp. 
Pineapple  Gelatin 
Coffee  or  Tea 

Bedtime : 

Milk— 3/4  cup  (6  ounces)* 
Saltines — 5 
Butter — 1 teaspoon 


* Part  of  the  milk  is  taken 
from  bedtime  to  use  at 
breakfast. 
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ADA  MJSAL  Pi.AN  ?0A  l800  CALOHIES 
Use  Only  As  The  Doctor  Prescribes 

Carbohydrate  l8o  grams  Protein  80  grams  Fat  80  grams  Calorie  ■■  l800 

YOUR  FOO^  FOP  THE  DAY 


Rmt. 

Kind  of  food 

Choose  from 

1 pt. 

Milk 

List  1 

Any  Amt. 

Vegetable  Exchanges  A 

List  2 A 

1 

Vegetable  Exchanges  B 

List  2 B 

3 

Fruit  Exchanges 

List  3 

8 

Bread  Exchanges 

Lilt  4 

7 

Meat  Exchan-^es 

Li,,t  5 

5 

Fat  Exchanges 

List  6 

Divide  this  food  as  follows: 
YOUR  H^AL  FLAH 

Breakfast: 

1  Fruit  Exchange  from  List  3 

1 Meat  Exchange  from  List  5 

2 Bread  Exchanges  from  List  4 
2 Fat  Exchanges  from  List  6 

Coffee  or  Tea  (any  amount) 

Lunch  or  Supper: 

2 Meat  Exchanges  from  List  5 

2 Bread  Exchanges  from  List  4 
Vegetable  from  List  2 A (any  amount) 

1 Fruit  Exchange  from  List  3 
1 Cup  Milk  from  List  1* 

1 Fat  Exchange  from  List  6 
Coffee  or  Tea  (any  amount) 

Dinner  or  Main  Meal: 

3 Meat  Exchanges  from  List  5 

2 Bread  Exchanges  from  List  4 
Vegetable  from  List  2 A (an.  amount) 

1 Vegetable  Exchange  from  List  2 B 

1 Fruit  Exchange  from  List  3 

2 Fat  Exchanges  from  List  6 
Coffee  or  Tea  (any  amount) 

Bedtime : 

1 cup  Milk  from  List  1* 

2 Bread  Exchanges  from  List  4 
1 Meat  Exchange  from  List  5 


* Part  of  milk  may  be  used  for  Coffee,  tea  or  for  cereal 
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SAMPLE  MENUS  - l800  CALORIES 


These  Menus  Show  Some  of  the  Ways  Exchange  Lists  Can  be 
Used  to  Vary  the  Meal  Plan 


Breakfast ; 

Orange  Juice — l/2  cup 
Egg— 1 

Toast — 2 slices,  butter  2 tsp. 
Coffee — 2 tbsp.  Evaporated 
Milk-J«<- 


Limch  or  Supper; 

Ham  & Cheese  Sandwich 

(cheese — 1 oz..  Ham — 1 oz., 
Bread — 2 si.,  Butter — 1 tsp.) 
Lettuce  & Tomato  Salad 
Zero  Salad  Dressing 
Apple — 1 small 
Milk — 1 cup  (8  oiances) 

Coffee  or  Tea 


Breakfast ; 

Primes — 2 medium 
Cereal,  cooked — l/2  cup 
Milk — l/4  cup  (2  ounces)* 
Poached  Egg — 1 on  toast — 1 si. 
Butter — 1 teaspoon 
Coffee — 2 tbsp.  light  cream 

Lunch  or  Supper; 

B-Ologna — 2 slices 
Radishes,  celery,  sour  pickles 
Potato  Salad  (A) — l/2  cup 
Bread — 1 si..  Butter — 1 tsp. 
Grapefruit — 1/2 
Milk--1  cup  (8  ounces) 

Coffee  or  Tea 


Dinner ; 

Hamburger  Pattie  —3  ounces 
Mashed  Potato — 1/2  cup 
Carrots — l/2  cup.  Spinach 
Bread — 1 si..  Butter — 2 tsp. 
Banana — l/2  small 
Coffee  or  Tea 


Bedtime : 

Milk — 3/4  cup  (6  ounces)** 
Peanut  Butter  Sandwich 
(Peanut  Butter — 2 tbsp. 
Bread — 2 slices) 


Dinner ; 

Tomato  Juice — small  glass 
Roast  Lamb — 3 ounces 
Steamed  Rice — l/2  cup 
Green  Peas — l/2  cup 
Mixed  Green  Salad 

French  Dressing — 1 tbsp. 
Bread — 1 si..  Butter — 1 tsp. 
Pineapple  Gelatin 
Coffee  or  Tea 

Bedtime : 

Milk — 3/4  cup  (6  ounces)* 
Graham  Crackers — 4 
American  Cheese — 1 ounce 


**  2 tablespoons  evaporated  milk  * Part  of  the  milk  is  taken  frcm 

eq-uals  l/4  cup  whole  milk.  Part  bedtime  to  use  at  breakfast, 

of  the  milk  is  taken  from  bedtime 
to  use  at  breakfast. 
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ADA  MEaL  plan  FOP  2200  CALORIES 


U.se  Only  As  The  Doctor  Prescribes 

Carbohydrate  220  grams  Protein  90  grams  Fat  100  grams  Calories  2200 


YOUR  FOOD  FOR  THE  DAY 


Amt. 

Kind  of  Food 

Choose  From 

1 pt. 

Milk 

List  1 

Any  amt. 

Vegetable  Exchanges  A 

List  2 A 

1 

Vegetable  Exchanges  B 

List  2 B 

4 

Fruit  Exchanges 

List  3 

10 

Bread  Exchanges 

List  4 

8 

Meat  Exchanges 

List  5 

8 

Fat  Exchanges 

List  6 

Divide  this  food  as  follows: 
YOUR  ME'iI  PLAN 


Breakfast : 

1 Fruit  Exchange  fr'^m  List  5 

2 Meat  Exchanges  from  List  5 

2 Bread  Exchanges  from  List  4 

3 Fat  Exchanges  from  List  6 
Coffee  or  Tea  (any  amount) 

Lunch  or  Supner: 

2 Meat  Exchanges  from  List  5 

3 Bread  Exchanges  from  List  4 
Vegetables  from  List  2 A (any  amount) 

1 Fruit  Exchange  from  List  3 

2 Fat  Exchanges  from  List  6 
1 cup  Milk  from  List  1* 

Coffee  or  Tea  (any  amount) 

Dinner  or  Main  Meal: 

3 Meat  Exchanges  from  List  5 
3 Bread  Exchanges  from  List  4 

Vegetable  Exchange  from  List  2 A (any  amount) 

1 VegLtable  Exchange  from  List  2 B 

2 Fruit  Exchanges  from  List  3 

3 Fat  Exchanges  from  List  6 
Coffee  or  Tea  (any  amount) 

Bedtime: 

1 cup  Milk  frcm  List  1* 

2 Bread  Exchanges  from  List  4 
1 Meat  Exchange  from  List  5 

♦ Part  of  milk  may  be  used  for  coffee,  tea  or  for  cereal 
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SAMPLE  MENUS  - 2200  CALORIES 

These  Menus  Show  Some  of  the  Ways  Exchange  Lists  Can  be 
Used  to  Vary  the  Meal  Plan 


Breakfast: 

Orange  Juice — l/2  cup 
Eggs— 2 

Toast — 2 slices 

Butter — 3 teaspoons 

Coffee — 2 tbsp.  Evaporated  Milk** 


Lunch  or  Supper; 

Ham  & Cheese  Sandwich 

(Cheese — 1 oz. , Ham — 1 o%. , 
Bread — 3 si..  Butter  1 tsp. ) 
Lettuce  & Tomato  Salad 
Mayonnaise — 1 teaspoon 
Apple — 1 small 
Milk — 1 cup  (8  ounces) 

Coffee  or  Tea 

Dinner ; 

Hamburger  Pattie  — 3 oxinces 
Mashed  Potato — 1/2  cup 
Carrots — l/2  cup.  Spinach 
Bread — 2 slices 
Butter — 3 teaspoons 
Banana — 1 small 
Coffee  or  Tea 


Bedtime ; 

Milk — 3A  cup  (6  oiinces)** 
Peanut  Butter  Sandwich 
(Peanut  Butter — 2 tbsp.) 
Bread — 2 slices 


**  2 tablespoons  evaporated  milk 
equals  \j\  cup  whole  milk.  Part 
of  the  milk  is  taken  from  bedtime 
to  use  at  breakfast. 


Breakfast ; 

Prunes — 2 medium 
Cereal,  cooked — l/2  cup 
Milk — l/4  cup  (2  ounces)* 
Poached  Eggs — 2 on  Toast — 1 si. 
Butter — 2 teaspoons 
Coffee — 2 tbsp.  light  cream 

Lunch  or  Supper; 

Bologna — 2 slices 

Radishes,  celery,  sour  pickles 

Potato  Salad  (b) — 1 cup 

Bread — 1 slice 

Grapefruit — l/2 

Milk — 1 cup  (8  ounces) 

Coffee  or  Tea 


Dinner; 

Tomato  Juice — small  glass 
Roast  Lamb — 3 ounces 
Steamed  Rice — 1 cup 
Green  Peas — l/2  cup 
Mixed  Green  Salad 

French  Dressing — 1 tbsp. 
Bread — 1 si..  Butter — 2 tsp. 
Fruit  Gelatin  II 
Coffee  or  Tea 

Bedtime; 

Milk — 3/4  cu.p  (6  ounces)* 
Graham  Crackers — 4 
American  Cheese — 1 ounce 


* Part  of  the  milk  is  taken  frcm 
bedtime  to  use  at  breakfast. 
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ADA  MEAL  1 LAN  FOR  l800  CALORIES 
(with  one  quart  of  milk) 

Use  Only  As  The  Doctor  Prescribes 

Carbohydrate  l80  grams  Protein  80  grams  Fat  80  grams  Calories  l800 

YOUR  FOOD  FOR  THE  DAY 


Amt. 

Kind  of  Food 

Choose  From 

1 qt. 

Milk 

List  1 

Any  amt. 

Vegetable  Exchanges  A 

List  2 A 

1 

Vegetable  Exchanges  B 

List  2 B 

3 

Fruit  Exchanges 

List  3 

6 

Bread  Exchanges 

List  4 

5 

Meat  Exchanges 

List  5 

3 

Fat  Exchanges 

List  6 

Divide  this  food  as  follows: 
YOuR  MEAL  PLAN 


Breakfast : 

1  Fruit  Exchange  from  List  5 
1 Meat  Exchange  from  List  5 
1 Br<  ad  Exchange  from  List  4 
1 Fat  Exchange  from  List  6 
1 cup  Milk  from  List  1 

Lunch  or  Supper: 

1 Meat  Exchange  from  List  5 

2 Bread  Exchanges  from  List  4 
Vegetable  from  List  2 A (any  amount) 

1 Fruit  Exchange  from  List  3 
1 Fat  Exchange  from  List  6 

1 cup  Milk  from  Li:;t  1 

Dinner  or  Main  Meal: 

3 Meat  Exchanges  from  List  5 

2 Bread  Exchanges  from  List  4 
Vegetable  from  List  2 A (any  amount) 

1 Vegetable  Exchange  from  List  2 B 
1 Fruit  Exchange  from  List  3 
1 Fat  Exchange  from  List  6 
1 cup  Milk  frora  List  1 

Bedtime: 

1 cup  Milk  from  List  1 
1 Bread  Exchange  from  List  4 
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SAMPLE  MENUS  - l800  CALORIES 
(with  one  quart  of  milk) 

These  Menus  Show  Some  of  the  Ways  Exchange  Lists  Can  be 
Used  to  Vary  The  Meal  Plan 


Breakfast: 

Orange  Juice — l/2  cup 
Egg— 1 

Toast — 1 slice 
Butter — 1 tsp. 

Milk — 1 cup  (8  o\mces) 

Lunch  or  Supper: 

Cheese  Sandwich 

(Cheese — 1 oz.,  Bread — 2 si.. 
Butter — 1 tsp.) 

Lettuce  & Tomato  Salad 
Zero  Salad  Dressing 
Apple — 1 small 
Milk— 1 cup  (8  oimces) 

Dinner: 

Hamburger  Pat tie — 3 ounces 
Mashed  Potato — l/2  cup 
Carrots— 1/2  cup,  Spinach 
Bread — 1 slice 
Butter — 1 tsp. 

Banana — l/2  small 
Milk— 1 cup  (8  o\inces) 


Bedtime : 

Milk— 1 cup  (8  ounces) 
Graham  Crackers — 2 


Breakfast : 

Prunes — 2 mediimi 
Cereal,  cooked — l/2  cup 
Boiled  Egg — 1 
Butter — 1 tsp. 

Milk — 1 cup  (8  oionces) 

Lunch  or  Supper; 

BriLogna — 1 slice 

Radishes,  celery 

Potato  Salad  (A)— 1/2  cup 

Bread — 1 si..  Butter — 1 tsp. 

Grapefruit — l/ 2 

Milk — 1 cup  (8  ounces) 


Dinner; 

Tomato  Juice — small  glass 
Roast  Lamb — 3 ounces 
Steamed  Rice — l/2  cup 
Green  Peas — l/2  cup 
Mixed  Green  Salad 
Zero  Salad  Dressing 
Bread— 1 si..  Butter--!  tsp. 
Pineapple  Gelatin 
Milk — 1 cup  (8  ounces) 

Bedtime : 

Milk— 1 cup  (8  ounces) 

Soda  Crackers — 3 


ADA  MiiiAL  PLAN  FOR  2600  CALORIES 
(with  one  quart  of  milk) 

Use  Only  As  The  Doctor  Prescribes 

Carbohydrate  250  grams  Protein  100  grams  Fat  I30  grams  Calories  2600 

YOUR  FOOD  FOR  THE  DAY 


Amt . 

Kind  of  Food 

Choose  From 

1 qt. 

Milk 

List  1 

Any  amt. 

Vegetable  Exchanges  A 

List  2 A 

1 

Vegetable  Exchanges  B 

List  2 B 

4 

Fruit  Exchanges 

List  3 

10 

Bread  Exchanges 

Li'^t  4 

7 

Meat  Exchanges 

List  5 

11 

Fat  Exchanges 

List  6 

Divide  this  food  as  follows: 
YOUR  MEAL  PLAN 


Breakfast: 

1  Fruit  Exchange  from  List  3 

1 Meat  Exchange  from  List  5 

2 Bread  Exchanges  from  List  4 

3 Fat  Exchanges  from  List  6 

1 cup  Milk  from  List  1 

Lunch  or  Supper: 

2 Meat  Exchanges  from  List  5 

3 Bread  Exchanges  from  List  4 
Vegetable  from  List  2 A (any  amount) 

1 Fruit  Exchange  from  List  3 
3 Fat  Exchanges  from  List  6 
1 cup  Milk  from  List  1 

Mid-Afternoon : 

1 Fruit  Exchange  from  List  3 

Dinner  or  Main  Meal: 

3 Meat  Exchanges  from  List  5 
3 Bread  Exchanges  from  List  4 

Vegetable  from  List  2 A (any  amount) 
1 Vegetable  Exchange  from  List  2 B 
1 Fruit  Exchange  from  List  3 
5 Fat  Exchanges  from  List  6 
1 cup  Milk  from  List  1 

Bedtime: 

1 cup  Milk  from  List  1 

2 Bread  Exchanges  from  List  4 
1 Meat  Exchange  from  List  5 


SAMPLE  MENUS  - 2600  CALORIES 
(with  one  quart  of  milk) 

These  Menus  Show  Some  of  the  Ways  Exchange  Lists  Can  he 
Used  to  Vary  the  Meal  Plan 


Breakfast ; 

Orange  Juice — l/2  cup 
Egg— 1 

Toast — 2 slices 
Butter — 3 teaspoons 
Milk — 1 cup  (8  ounces) 


Lunch  or  S'upper; 

Ham  & Cheese  Sandwich 

(cheese — 1 oz,,  Ham — 1 oz.. 
Bread — 3 si..  Butter — 2 tsp.) 
Lettuce  & Tomato  Salad 
Mayonnaise — 1 tsp. 

Apple — 1 small 

Milk — 1 cup  (8  ounces) 

Mid -Afternoon ; 

Banana — l/2  small 

Dinner: 

Hamburger  Pat tie  — 3 ounces 
Mashed  Potato — 1/2  cup 
Carrots — l/2  cup.  Spinach 
Bread — 2 si..  Butter — h tsp. 
Banana — l/2  small 
Cream,  light — 2 tbsp. 

Milk — 1 cup  (8  ounces) 


Bedtime : 

Milk — 1 cup  (8  ounces) 
Peanut  Butter  Sandwich 
(Peanut  Butter — 2 tbsp. 
Bread — 2 slices) 


Breakfast : 

Prunes — 2 medium 

Cereal,  cooked — l/2  cup 

Poached  Egg — 1 on  Toast — 1 si. 

Bacon — 1 strip 

Butter — 2 teaspoons 

Milk — 1 cup  (8  ounces) 

Lxinch  or  Supper: 

Bologna — 2 slices 
Radishes,  Celery 
Potato  Salad  (b) — 1 cup 
Bread — 1 si..  Butter — 1 tsp. 
Grapefruit — l/2 
Milk — 1 cup  (8  ounces) 


Mid-Afternoon : 

Orange — 1 small 

Dinner: 

Tomato  Juice — small  glass 
Roast  Lamb — 3 ounces 
Steamed  Rice — 1 cup 
Green  Peas — l/2  cup 
Mixed  Green  Salad 

French  Dressing — 1 tbsp. 
Bread — 1 si..  Butter — 3 tsp. 
Pineapple  Gelatin 
Cream,  light — 2 tbsp. 

Milk — 1 cup  (8  ounces) 

Bedtime : 

Milk — 1 cup  (8  OTinces) 
Graham  Crackers — k 
American  Cheese — 1 ounce 
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MILK  EXCHANGES  - LIST  1 


One  exchange  of  milk  contains  12  grams  Carbohydrate^  8 grams 
Protein,  10  grams  Fat  and  I70  Calories. 

Milk  is  one  of  our  most  Important  foods.  Use  the  milk  on  the 
meal  plan  to  drink,  in  coffee,  on  cereal,  or  with  other  foods. 


This  list  shows  the  different  types  of  milk  to  use  for  one  exchange: 


^lype  of  Milk  Amount  to  Use 

Whole  milk  (plain  or  homogenized) 

* Skim  milk 
Evaporated  milk 
Powdered  whole  winr 

* Powdered  skim  milk  (Non-fat  dried  milk) 

Buttermilk  (made  from  whole  milk) 

*Buttermilk  (made  from  skim  milk) 

Use  one  type  of  milk  instead  of  another.  For  example,  use  cne 
half  cup  evaporated  milk  in  place  of  one  cup  of  whole  milk. 


1 cup 
1 cup 
I cup 
i cup 
i cup 
1 cup 
1 cup 


* Use  skim  milk  or  buttermilk  made  from  skim  milk  instead  of  whole 
milk.  Skim  milk  and  buttermilk  have  the  same  food  values  as  whole 
milk  except  they  contain  less  fat.  Add  2 fat  exchanges  to  the  meal 
when  one  cup  of  skim  milk  or  buttermilk  made  from  skim  milk  is  used. 
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Vi!JGiiiTABLE  SXCH’VtgES  - LIST  2 


All  vegetables  cont'iin  sugar  but  some  have  more  sugar  than  others. 
The  vegetables  have  been  divided  into  three  groups  according  to  the 
amount  of  sugar  they  have: 

List  2A  vegetables  have  the  smallest  amount 
of  sugar. 

List  2B  vegetables  contain  more  sugar. 

List  k contains  some  vegetables  which  have 
a large  amount  of  sugar. 

VEGajTABLi:.  iLCCilAEGES  A (Contain  little  Carbohydrate,  Protein,  or 

Calories) 

Asparagus 

* Broccoli 
Brussels  3 irouts 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 

* GilLnNS 

Been  Greens 
Chard 
Collard 
Dandelion 
Lettuce 
Mushrooms 
Okra 

* Penper 
Radishes 


Celery 

* Chicory 
Cucumbers 

* Escarole 
livgplant 

Kale 

Mustard 

Spinach 

Turnip  Greens 

Sauerkraut 

String  bears,  young 

Summer  Squash 

* Tomatoes 

* Watercress 


♦These  vegetables  cont  in  a lot  of  Vitamin  A. 


VaGET  -ELS  £XCHA:-:GES  B (Contain  7 grams  Carbohydrate,  2 grams  Protein 

and  35  Calories) 

One-half  cup  of  vegetables  equals  one  exchange. 

These  vegetables  cont  in  mor  sugar  than  the  vegetables  in  List  2A. 
Use  these  vegetables  rev;  or  cooked. 


Beets 
* Carrots 
Onions 
Peas,  green 


Pumpkin 
R itabagas 
Squash,  winter 
Turnip 


♦ These  vegetables  contain  a lot  of  Vitamin  A. 
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FRUIT  EXCHANGL3  - LIST  3 


On®  exchange  of  fruit  contains  10  grams  Carbohydrate  and  40  Calories 

This  list  shows  the  different  amounts  of  fruits  to  use  for  one 
fruit  exch  nge: 

Amo'ant  to  Use  Amount  to  Use 


Apple 

1 small 

Grapes 

12 

(2"  diameter) 

Applesauce 

1/2  cup 

Grapo  Juice 

1/4  cup 

Apricots,  fresh 

2 medium 

Honeydew  Melon 

1/8  medium 

Apricots,  dried 

4 halves 

Mango 

1/2  small 

Banana 

1/2  small 

* Orange 

1 small 

Blackberries 

1 cup 

* Orange  Juice 

1/2  cup 

Raspberries 

1 cuo 

Papaya 

1/3  medium 

Strawberries 

1 cu. 

Peach 

1 medium 

Blueberries 

2/3  cup 

Pear 

1 small 

Canteloupe 

lA 

Pineapple 

1/2  cup 

(6"  diameter) 

Cherries 

10  large 

Plums 

2 medium 

Dates 

2 

Prunes,  dried 

2 medium 

Figs,  fresh 

2 large 

Raisins 

2 tablespoons 

Figs,  dried 

1 small 

* Tangerine 

1 large 

Grapefruit 

1/2  small 

Watermellon 

1 cup 

Grapefruit  juice 

1/2  cup 

These  fruits  are 

rich  sources  of 

Vitamin  C.  Try  to 

use  one  of 

them  each  day. 
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RREAD  exchanges  - LIST  4 


One  bread  exchange  contains  15  grams  Carbohydrate,  2 grains  Protein 
and  70  Calories. 

This  list  shows  the  different  amounts  of  foods  to  use  for  one 
bread  exchange: 


Amount  to  Use 


Amountto  Use 


Bread 

1 Slice 

Flour 

2 1/2  table- 
spoons 

Biscuit,  Roll 

1 

Vegetables 

(2"  diameter) 

Beans  & Peas 

1/2  cup 

Muffin 

1 

dried,  cooked. 

(2"  diameter) 

( lima , navy , 
split,  pea. 

Cornbread 

1 

cowpeas,  etc.) 

(1  1/2"  cube) 

Baked  beans, 

1/4  cup 

Cereals,  cooked 

1/2  cup 

no  pork 

Dry,  flake  & puff 

Corn 

1/3  cup 

types 

3/4  cuu 

Pop  Corn 

1 cup 

Rice,  Grits,  cooked 

1/2  cup 

Parsnips 

2/3  cup 

Spaghetti,  Noodles, 

1/2  cup 

cooked 

Potatoes,  white 

1 small 

Macaroni,  etc.. 

1/2  cup 

Potatoes,  white. 

1/2  cup 

cooked 

mashed 

Crackers,  graham 

2 

Potatoes,  sweet 

1/4  cup 

(2  1/2"  sq. 

or  Yams 

Oyster  (1/2  cup) 

20 

Sponge  Cake,  Plain  1 

(1  1/2"  cube) 

Saltines  (2"  sq.) 

5 

Ice  Cream 

1/2  cup 

Soda  (2  1/2"  sq.) 

3 

(Omit  2 fat 
exchanges) 

Round,  thin 

6 

(1  1/2") 

Whole  grain  (d  rk)  or 

enriched  breads 

, cereals  ar'^  good 

sources  of 

iron  and  the  B vitamins.  Use  them  often  in  the  meal  plan.  They  are 
better  than  white  crackers,  rice  or  spaghetti  that  do  not  have  the 
vitamins  added. 
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MEAT  EXCHAKT/SS  - LT^T  5 

One  meat  exchange  contains  7 grams  Protein,  5 grams  Fat  and  75  Calories 

This  list  shows  the  different  aaounts  of  foods  to  use  for  one 
meat  exchange: 


Meat  8c  Poultry  (medium  fat) 

(Beef,  Lamb,  Pork,  Liver,  Chicken,  etc.) 

1 ounce 

Cold  Cuts  (4  1/2"  X 1/8") 

Salami,  Minced  Ham,  Bologna,  Liverv/urst, 
Luncheon  Loaf 

1 slice 

Frankfurter  (8-9  per  lb.) 

1 

1 

Fish:  Haddock,  etc. 

1 ounce 

Salmon,  Tuna,  Crab,  Lobster 

1/4  cup 

Shrimp,  Clams,  Oysters,  etc. 

5 small 

Sardines 

p medium 

Cheese,  Cheddar  type 

1 ounce 

Cottage 

1/4  cup 

* Peanut  Butter 

2 tablespoons 

* Limit  peanut  butter  to  one  exchange  a day  unless  the  carbohydrate  in 
it  is  allowed  for  in  the  meal  plan. 
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FAT  EXCHANGES-  LIST  6 

One  fat  exchange  contains  5 grams  Eat  and  ^+5  Calories 
This  list  shovs  the  different  foods  to  use  for  one  fat  exchange 


Butter  or  Margarine 

1 

teaspoon 

Bacon,  crisp 

1 

slice 

Cream,  light 

2 

tablespoons 

Half  and  Half 

k 

tablespoons 

Cream,  heavy 

1 

tablespoon 

Cream  Cheese 

1 

tablespoon 

Avocado  (4"  diameter) 

1/8 

French  Dressing 

1 

tablespoon 

Mayonnaise 

1 

teaspoon 

Oil  or  cooking  fat 

1 

teaspoon 

Nuts 

6 

small 

Olives 

5 

small 
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RECIPES 


For  variety,  when  planning  foods  for  both  diabetic  and  calorie  re- 
stricted diets,  foods  from  two  or  more  exchange  groups  may  be  combined  to 
make  a hot  dish,  salad  or  dessert.  The  following  recipes  include  one  or 
more  foods  from  the  different  lists.  The  exchanges  that  are  used  can  be 
found  with  each  recipe.  These  exchanges  should  be  omitted  from  the 
regular  meal  plan  when  the  recipe  is  used. 

Each  recipe  makes  one  serving.  To  prepare  additional  servings  the 
recipe  may  be  increased  by  the  number  to  be  served. 

The  following  recipes  are  based  on  material  in  "Meal  Planning  with 
Exchange  Lists"  prepared  by  Committees  of  the  American  Diabetes  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  and  the  American  Dietetic  Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  Chronic  Disease  Program,  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 


LEMON  GELATIN 


(May  be  used  in  any  amount) 

1 teaspoon  unflavored  gelatin  1 tables 

2 tablespoons  cold  water  l/2  cup 

Put  cold  water  in  top  of  double  boiler,  add  gelatin,  le 
at  room  temperature.  Place  pan  over  boiling  water  to  c 
If  you  wish,  you  may  add  l/h  grain  of  saccharine  to  fl£ 
stove.  Add  lemon  juice  and  l/2  cup  of  water.  Chill. 
Gelatin  omit  lemon  juice  and  use  l/2  cup  coffee  in  plac 


ORANGE  GELATIN 

(l  serving  equals  1 Fruit  from  List 
Use  1/2  cup  orange  juice  in  place  of  water  in  recipe  f= 
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PINEAPPLE  GELATIN 


(1  Serving  equals  1 Fruit  from  List 

1 teaspoon  unflavored  gelatin  1 tabl< 

1/4  cup  cold  water  I/3  cu; 


FRUIT  GELATIN  I 
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(1  Serving  equals  1 Fruit  from  List  3) 
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One  serving  of  any  fruit  from  List  3 ®ay  be  added  to  lemon  gelatin;  such 
as  1/2  small  banana. 
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FRUIT  GELATIN  II 


(l  Serving  equals  2 Fruits  from  List  3) 

One  serving  of  any  fruit  from  List  3 ™ay  be  added  to  orange  or  pineapple 
gelatin. 


POTATO  SALAD  A 

(l  Serving  equals  1 Bread  Exchange) 

1/2  cup  cooked  potato,  diced  1 or  2 tablespoons  Zero  salad 

dressing 

Salt,  pepper,  chopped  onion,  celery,  parsley,  green  pepper,  as  desired. 
Combine  ingredients  and  serve. 


POTATO  SALAD  B 

(l  Serving  equals  1 Fat  Exchange  and  1 Bread  Exchange) 

Use  same  recipe  as  Potato  Salad  A except  that  1 teaspoon  of  mayonnaise  may 
be  used  in  place  of  Zero  salad  dressing. 


ZERO  SALAD  DRESSING 
(May  be  used  in  any  amount) 

1/2  cup  tomato  juice  1 tablespoon  onion,  finely 

chopped 

2 tablespoons  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  Salt  or  pepper 

Chopped  parsley  or  green  pepper,  horseradish,  or  mustard,  etc.,  may  be 
used,  if  desired. 

Combine  ingredients  in  a jar  with  a tightly  fitted  top.  Shake  well  before 
using. 


SPECIAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  DIABETIC  DIETS 


Some  foods  are  not  included  in  the  Exchange  Lists  because  they  have 
a considerable  amount  of  sugar.  The  following  foods  are  high  in  sugar  and 
should  not  be  given:  sugar,  candy,  syrup,  molasses,  honey,  jelly,  jam, 

marmalade,  preserves,  pies,  pastries,  cake,  cookies,  doughnuts,  sweet  des- 
serts, condensed  milk,  chewing  gum,  soft  drinks,  wine,  beer  and  alcoholic 
beverages . 

Foods  may  be  sweetened  with  saccharine,  Sucaryl,  or  other  artificial 
sweetening  agents.  Patients  who  are  diabetic  and  also  on  sodium-restricted 
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Special  Information  About  Diabetic  Diets  (Cont'd) 


diets  should  have  artificial  sweeteners  other  than  those  made  with  sodium 
cyclamate . 

Seasonings  may  include:  salt,  pepper,  garlic,  onion,  celery  salt, 

mint,  nutmeg,  mustard,  cinnamon  and  other  spices,  lemon,  vinegar,  chopped 
parsley.  Part  of  the  fat  allowed  in  the  diet  may  be  used  as  seasoning. 
Extra  fat,  flour,  bread  crumbs,  etc.,  should  not  be  added  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  foods  for  the  diabetic  patient.  Therefore,  gravies,  cream  sauces 
and  other  sauces  should  be  avoided  unless  made  from  foods  allowed  in  the 
diet . 


The  following  foods  have  no  appreciable  food  value  and  may  be  used 
as  desired,  unless  the  physician  finds  a special  reason  to  limit  them: 


Free  Foods 


Tea 
Coffee 
Clear  Broth 
Bouillon  (fat  free) 
Gelatin,  unsweetened 
D ' Zerta 


Dill  Pickle,  unsweetened 
Sour  Pickles 
Rennet  Tablets 

Cranberries  (artificially  sweetened) 
Rhubarb  (artificially  sweetened) 


Special  foods  for  diabetes  are  not  necessary.  They  are  expensive, 
and  labels  often  are  misleading.  The  diabetic  usually  can  eat  all  the 
nati^al  foods  - bread,  cereal,  meat,  milk,  eggs,  fats,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  without  added  sugar.  This  food  may  be  prepared  with  the  other 
patients'  and  the  diabetic's  portion  taken  out  before  extra  fat,  flour,  or 
sugar  are  added. 


Diabetics  need  adequate  carbohydrate,  protein,  fat,  vitamins,  miner- 
als and  bulk  the  same  as  everyone.  The  ADA  Meal  Plans  will  provide  adequate 
calories,  protein  and  bulk;  and  vitamins  and  minerals  will  be  adequate  if 
the  rules  of  normal  nutrition  are  followed  by  understanding  and  using  the 
principles  of  the  Four  Food  Groups.  (Page^C^^^^) . 


WEIGHT  CONTROL  DIET 


This  diet  is  for  patients  who  are  overweight,  or  who,  for  some  other 
reason,  need  to  lose  weight.  The  degree  of  calorie  restriction  varies  with 
each  patient.  The  weekly  loss  of  weight  is  the  important  index  of  the 
value  of  the  diet  and  whether  or  not  the  calorie  intake  should  be  increased 
or  decreased.  Usually  it  is  best  to  low  about  two  pounds  per  week.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  weighing  must  be  done  on  the  same  scales,  with 
the  same  amount  of  clothing  and  at  the  same  time  of  day. 

Establishment  of  consistent  will  power  to  follow  the  diet  is  essen- 
tial. There  is  no  safe  substitute  for  a low  calorie  diet.  Water  has  no 
caloric  value,  neither  do  plain  tea  or  coffee.  All  sugar  and  concentrated 
sweets  should  be  omitted  but  saccharine,  Sucaryl,  or  other  non-caloric 
sweeteners  may  be  used  if  desired. 
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Weight  Control  Diet  (Cont'd) 


If  the  physician  orders  a specific  number  of  calories  for  weight 
control,  the  ADA  Meal  Plans  on  pages  may  be  used.  In  this  case, 

the  total  servings  of  food  for  the  day  may  be  divided  into  any  size  meals 
and  snacks  the  patient  desires,  as  long  as  the  total  exchanges  for  the 
day  are  not  exceeded. 

Foods  Allowed  and  Recommended  for  the  Day: 

Milk: 

2 cups,  preferably  skim  or  buttermilk 


Egg: 

One,  not  fried 

Meat,  fish,  poultry: 

One  or  two  servings  of  lean  meat 

Cheese: 

One  serving  of  plain  cottage  cheese  without  cream 
Cereal: 

One  small  serving 
Bread: 

One  or  two  slices  of  whole  grain  or  enriched  bread 
Fruit: 

Two  or  three  servings  - preferably  fresh  or  canned  without 
sugar 

If  canned  with  sugar,  do  not  serve  the  juice. 

Vegetables; 

Two  or  three  servings,  cooked  or  raw,  plus  a small  potato 
Desserts ; 

Not  over  one  small  serving  of  a simple  dessert,  like  plain 
ice  cream,  custard,  jello 

Miscellaneous; 

Vinegar,  broth  or  vegetable  soup  without  fat. 


Foods  to  Avoid; 

All  extra  fats; 

Bacon,  Mayonnaise,  oil,  gravy,  cream,  nuts;  no  fried  foods 
All  sweets; 

Candy,  jelly,  honey,  sugar,  cakes,  cookies,  pastry,  carbonated 
beverages 

Fruits  and  vegetables; 

Bananas  and  potatoes  may  be  used  sparingly. 

NO  SUGAR  ON  TRAY 
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A Suggested  Menu  for  Weight  Control  Diet 


BREAKFAST 

Orange  juice 
Hot  oatmeal  - milk 
(Small  serving) 

One  soft  cooked  egg 
One  slice  vhite  enriched 
bread  - toast 

One  pat  butter  or  margarine 
Tea,  coffee  (no  cream) 


NOON  MEAL 

Baked  ham  loaf  (no  sauce) 
Small  baked  potato 
Parsley,  carrot  strips 
Celery  sticks 
Applesauce 

Skim  milk,  tea,  and  coffee 


SUPPER 


Clear  beef  broth 
Baked  fillet  of  fish 
Lettuce  vedge,  lemon  wedge 
Asparagus  tips 
1/2  slice  white  enriched 
bread 

1/2  pat  butter  or  margarine 
Water  pack  canned  peaches 

(or  canned  peaches  without 
the  sugar  syrup) 

Skim  milk,  tea,  and  coffee 


BLAND  DIET 


This  diet  may  be  used  in  the  convalescent  treatment  for  peptic 
ulcers  and  in  the  treatment  of  many  other  gastro-intestinal  conditions 
as  well  as  in  certain  stages  of  recovery  from  many  diseases. 

Foods  Allowed: 

Beverages ; 

Milk  and  milk  drinks;  bland  fruit  juices  such  as  apple,  pear, 
apricot,  peach;  strained  orange  juice  (if  tolerated);  coffee 
substitutes  as  tolerated  - decaffeinated  coffee,  cereal  bever- 
ages. 

Bread: 

Toasted  or  day-old  white  bread,  hard  rolls  without  seeds, 
saltines,  soda  crackers. 

Cereals : 

Well  cooked  oatmeal,  cornmeal,  farina,  rice,  noodles,  spaghetti, 
and  macaroni;  cornflakes,  puffed  rice  and  rice  flakes.  Rice 
Krispies . 

Cheese; 

American  or  processed  cheese,  cream  cheese,  cottage  cheese. 
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BLAND  DIET  (Cont'd) 


Desserts: 

Custard,  junkets,  plain  ice  cream,  gelatin,  plain  pudding 
(tapioca,  rice,  or  cornstarch),  plain  cake,  plain  cookies, 
fruit  whips  made  from  fruits  allowed,  all  without  seeds, 
nuts,  dried  fruits  and  coconut. 


Eggs: 

AH  except  fried. 

Fruits: 

Ripe  bananas;  cooked  apples,  apricots,  pears,  peaches,  plums 
without  skins;  well-cooked  and  strained  dried  fruits.  Strained 
orange  juice  and  tomato  juice  are  particularly  good  because  of 
the  high  Vitamin  C content. 

Meat: 

Crisp  bacon,  roast,  broil,  boil,  ground,  or  tender  lamb,  lamb 
chops,  broiled  steak,  roast  beef,  mutton  or  veal,  tender  liver, 
roast  chicken  and  turkey,  sweet  breads,  brains,  white  fish, 
creamed  tuna  or  salmon. 

Soup: 

Cream  soups,  made  from  vegetables  allowed,  oyster  soup. 
Vegetables; 

Potatoes  without  skins;  tender  well  cooked  string  beans, 
asparagus  tips,  spinach,  squash,  beets,  and  carrots;  tender 
lettuce,  finely  chopped  - if  the  vegetables  are  not  young  and 
tender  they  must  be  pureed  or  sieved  before  serving. 

Foods  to  Avoid; 

Beverages; 

Coffee,  tea,  soft  drinks,  ceirbonated  beverages  - one  cup  of 
coffee  per  day  if  the  physician  permits. 

Bread: 

Fresh  or  hot  breads;  all  breads  or  crackers  containing  bran, 
fresh  bread,  biscuits,  muffins,  and  rolls. 

Cereals : 

Whole  grain  cereals;  cereals  containing  bran  such  as  bran 
flakes,  Wheaties,  100^^  whole  bran,  raisin  bran,  Grape-Nuts 
Flakes,  Cream  of  the  West,  shredded  wheat,  Ralstons. 

Cheese; 

All  cheeses  except  cream,  cottage,  and  American  cheese. 
Desserts: 

All  rich  desserts;  all  desserts  containing  nuts,  dates, 
raisins,  and  coconut;  pies  and  pastries. 
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Bland  Diet  ( Cont ' d) 


Foods  To  Avoid;  (Cont'd) 


Egfis; 

Fried  eggs. 

Fruits: 

All  rav  fruits  except  thoroughly  ripe  bananas;  all  fruits  with 
seeds,  coarse  fiber  or  heavy  skin. 

Meat: 

Fried  meats;  fatty  meats  including  pork,  ham  sausage;  spiced 
meats  such  as  spiced  luncheon  meat,  frankfurters,  wieners. 

Soup: 

Meat  broths,  unstrained  soups. 

Vegetables: 

All  raw  vegetables;  cooked  strong-flavored  vegetables  such  as 
cabbage,  onions,  turnips,  cauliflower,  parsnips,  broccoli, 
Brussels  sprouts;  dried  beans,  and  corn. 

Avoid  all  fried  foods;  all  highly-seasoned  foos;  condiments  such  as 
mustard,  catsup,  horseradish,  pepper,  vinegar,  relishes;  gravies;  spices; 
salad  dressings;  rich  candies;  candies  with  nuts;  jam.  NO  PEPPER  ON  TRAY. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  serve  small  feedings  between  meals  of  such  foods 
as  ice  cream  and  milk  or  a milk  drink. 


A Suggested  Menu  For  Bland  Diet 


BREAKFAST 
Apricot  Nectar 
Hot  oatmeal  - milk 
Soft -cooked  egg 
Cinnamon  Toast 
Sanka  or  milk 


NOON  MEAL 
Baked  Beef  Loaf 
Escalloped  Potatoes 
Buttered  carrot  strips 
Butter  or  Margarine 
Custard 
Sanka  or  Milk 


SUPPER 

Cream  of  pea  soup 
Tuna  noodle  casserole 
White  bread 
Butter  or  margarine 
Canned  peaches 
Sanka  or  milk 
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LOW  FAT  DIET 


This  diet  is  frequently  used  for  patients  with  gall  bladder  dis- 
eases . It  is  a modified  bland  diet  high  in  protein  and  carbohydrate  and 
low  in  fat.  Mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon  nourishment  may  be  given  in 
addition  to  the  three  regular  meals  as  a means  of  increasing  the  carbohy- 
date  intake. 

ALL  FOODS  COOKED  WITHOUT  FAT. 


Foods  Allowed: 

Beverages ; 

Tea,  coffee,  coffee  substitutes  without  cream,  fruit  juice, 
skim  milk,  buttermilk. 

Breads ; 

All  kinds. 

Cereals : 

All  kinds. 

Cheese; 

Skim  milk,  cottage  cheese  without  added  cream. 

Desserts; 

Plain  desserts  made  without  fats  and  eggs;  jams  and  jellies; 
hard  candies;  fruit  ices;  angel  food  cake;  fruit  whip  with 
any  fruit,  gelatin,  sherbets,  puddings  made  with  skim  milk. 

Eggs; 

Restricted  to  one  a day  - not  fried. 

Fruits ; 

All  fruits,  except  raw  apple,  melons,  and  avocado. 

Fats; 

2 to  3 teaspoons. 

Meat; 

Lean  beef,  liver,  veal,  lamb,  chicken,  white  fish,  turkey  - 
all  prepared  without  frying. 

Soup; 

Fat-free  broth  - meat,  chicken  or  vegetable,  mi3Jc  soups  made 
from  skim  milk. 

Vegetables; 

All  whole  bland  vegetables,  fresh  or  cooked. 
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Foods  to  Avoid: 


Beverages: 

Whole  milk,  chocolate  drinks,  eggnogs,  milk  shakes 
Bread: 

Coarse,  whole  grain  bread  and  crackers 
Cereals : 

Bran  and  coarse  whole  grain  cereals 
Cheese : 

All  kinds  but  skim  milk  cottage  cheese 
Desserts: 

Pies,  cakes,  ice  cream,  custards;  desserts  rich  in  cream  and 
shortening;  anything  with  nuts 

Eggs: 

More  than  one  egg  a day,  fried  eggs 
Fruits : 

Raw  apple,  melons,  avocado 
Fats: 

Cream,  mayonnaise,  salad  dressing,  butter,  margarine,  cooking 
oils 

Meat: 

Pork,  ham,  bacon;  all  fried,  spiced,  or  fatty  meats,  gravies 
Soup: 

Creamed  soup;  soup  containing  jPat 
Vegetables: 

Strong  flavored  vegetables  - turnips,  parsnips,  cabbage,  onion, 
cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  radishes,  broccoli,  pepper, 
avocadoes . 

Avoid  all  fried  foods,  highly  seasoned  foods,  fatty  meats,  spices,  con- 
diments, gravies,  nuts,  olives,  pickles. 


A Suggested  Menu  for  Low  Fat  Diet 


BREAKFAST 

Orange  juice 

Hot  oatmeal  - skim  milk 

One  soft-cooked  egg 

Toast  - jelly 

Skim  milk,  tea,  coffee 


NOON  MEAL 
Baked  beef  loaf 
Plain  baked  potato 
Cooked  Carrot  strips 


(no  butter) 

Celery  sticks 
Bread  - 1 pat  butter 


SUPPER 

Clear  beef  broth 
Crackers 

Baked  fillet  of  sole 
Asparagus  tips 


sugar 


(no  butter) 
Lettuce  wedge  and 


or  margarine 
Jelly 
Applesauce 
Skim  milk,  tea, 
coffee,  sugar 


lemon 

French  bread  - 1 pat 


butter  or  margarine 
Canned  peaches 
Skim  milk,  tea. 


coffee  sugar 


SODIUM  RESTRICian)  DIETS 


The  sodium  restricted  diet  is  low  in  salt  and  other  foods  that  are 
high  in  sodium  content.  The  degree  of  restriction  varies.  To  serve  the 
diet  at  the  degree  of  restriction  intended  by  the  physician,  the  cook 
must  have  an  order  referring  to  an  established  standard.  Salt  Free 
Diet,"  "Low  Salt  Diet,"  "No  Salt  Diet,"  and  "No  Extra  Salt  Diet,"  are  con- 
fusing terms  and  may  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  different  people.  It  is 
suggested  that  terms  used  by  the  American  Heart  Association  be  used  in 
designating  the  degree  of  restriction  desired.  The  levels  are  as  follows: 

Mild  Sodium  Restriction  ....  2400  to  4500  mg.  sodium 

Moderate  Sodium  Restriction  . . 1000  to  1500  mg.  sodium 

Strict  Sodium  Restriction  . . . 500  mg.  sodixun 

The  Strict  Sodium  Restriction  diet  will  not  be  included  in  this 
book  because  this  diet  is  not  often  prescribed  for  nursing  home  patients, 
and  because  smaller  hospitals  are  not  apt  to  have  the  facilities  for  pre- 
paring or  obtaining  special  preparations . If  help  is  needed  with  this 
strict  diet,  or  with  any  other  diet  prescribing  a definite  number  of  milli- 
grams of  sodium,  write  to  the  State  Board  of  Health.  If  there  is  a quali- 
fied dietitian  on  the  staff  of  a hospital  in  the  area,  she  will  be  able  to 
help  with  such  strict  diets. 

In  none  of  the  sodiiim  restricted  diets  should  the  patient  be  given  a 
salt  shakier  on  his  tray.  There  are  substitutes  for  ordinary  salt  available, 
but  they  should  be  used  only  on  the  advice  of  the  doctor . Salt  substitutes 
never  should  be  used  in  cooking  for  all  patients . 

If  salt-free  bread,  butter,  or  margarine  must  be  used,  they  may  be 
purchased  in  most  markets . They  also  may  be  prepared  in  the  hme  or 
hospital;  write  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  if  you  want  more  information 
and/or  recipes.  Salt-free  canned  vegetables  may  be  purchased  in  the 
dietetic  section  of  stores  for  moderate  and  strict  sodium  restriction  diets. 


MTT.T^  SODIUM  RESTRICTION  PICT 
(2400  to  4500  mg.  sodium) 


This  diet  is  frequently  called  "Low  Salt  Diet,"  or  'No  Salt  Diet,  or 
"No  Extra  Salt  Diet."  This  is  a normal  diet  with  a mild  restriction  of 
certain  foods  that  have  an  excessively  high  salt  content.  A moderate  amount 
of  salt  may  be  used  in  preparing  foods,  but  no  salt  is  allowed  on  the  tray 
or  at  the  table.  This  is  an  adequate  diet  furnishing  the  essential  vitamins, 
minerals  and  proteins. 
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Mild  Sodiijm  Restriction  Diet  (Cont'd) 
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Foods  Allowed: 


Beverages; 

Milk  (2  to  3 cups), 

Fruits  and  vegetables: 
Fresh,  frozen,  and 


coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
canned 


carbonated  beverages 


Meat  and  meat  substitutes: 

2 servings  - egg,  one;  cottage  cheese,  cream  cheese,  Swiss  and 
American  cheese  occasionally;  dried  peas  and  beans;  peanut 
butter 


Breads  and  cereals: 

As  desired  (except  crackers  and  pretzels  with  salted  tops) 
Butter  and  fats: 

Butter,  margarine,  lard,  cream,  vegetable  shortenings,  salad 
oils,  low-sodium  salad  dressings.  Small  amounts  of  French 
dressing  and  mayonnaise 

Desserts  and  sweets: 

As  desired 


Foods  to  Avoid: 


Potato  chips,  sauerkraut 
Pickles,  relishes,  olives 

Bouillon  cubes,  prepared  soup  bases,  canned  soups 

Meat,  fish  or  poultry  which  has  been  smoked,  brine  cured,  salted, 
dried,  such  as  frankfurters,  corned  beef,  chipped  dried  beef, 
luncheon  meats,  ham,  salt  pork,  sausage,  salted  codfish,  sardines, 
most  cheeses. 


Salted 

Salted 

celery 


nuts,  bacon,  bacon  fat,  rich  salad  dressings 

popcorn,  catsup,  meat  sauces,  onion  salt,  garlic  salt 
salt 
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MODERATE  SODIUM  RESTRICTION  DIET 
(approx.  1000  mg.  sodium) 


This  diet  is  frequently  called  "Salt  Free,"  "Salt  Poor,"  or  "Low 
Sodium.  This  is  a normal  diet  with  a moderate  restriction  of  foods 
containing  sodium.  As  salt,  soda,  and  baking  powder  contain  large 
amounts  of  sodium,  they  should  not  be  used  in  preparing  foods.  Pack- 
aged and  canned  foods  containing  salt  or  sodium  compounds  should  be 
avoided. _ READ  LABEI^  CAREFULLY.  (Sodium  may  be  on  the  label  as  Na). 

No  salt  is  allowed  on  the  tray  or  at  the  table.  This  is  an  adequate 
diet  furnishing  essential  vitamins,  minerals  and  protein. 

Foods  Allowed; 

Milk  - limit  to  2 cups 

Vegetables: 

Salt-free  asparagus,  broccoli,  green  beans,  carrots,  green  peas, 
pumpkin,  sweet  potatoes,  winter  squash,  cabbage,  green  peppers, 
white  potatoes,  lima  beans. 

Fruits: 

As  desired  (avoid  dried  fruits  processed  with  sodium) 

Meat  and  meat  substitutes;  - 2 three  ounce  servings 

Meat,  fish  or  poultry,  bak:ed,  broiled,  roasted  or  stewed; 
egg  (limit  to  two  daily);  low-sodium  peanut  butter;  low- 
sodium  cheese  or  unsalted  cottage  cheese 

Breads  and  Cereals : 

Low-sodium  or  salt-free"  breads,  rolls,  crackers.  Cooked 
cereals  prepared  without  salt,  puffed  rice,  puffed  wheat, 
shredded  wheat,  shredded  ralston,  muffets,  noodles,  macaroni, 
spaghetti  and  rice  cooked  without  salt,  "quick  cooking" 
cereals.  READ  LABELS 

Fats: 

Salt-free  butter  (sweet),  salt-free  margarine,  salad  oils, 
cream,  lard,  vegetable  shortenings,  unsalted  or  low-sodium 
salad  dressings 

Desserts: 

Made  from  plain  unflavored  gelatin,  fruit  ices,  unsalted  cus- 
tards and  puddings,  ice  cream  made  from  milk  and  egg  allowance, 
desserts  made  without  salt,  baking  powder  or  soda,  desserts 
made  with  low-sodium  baking  powder.  Sugar,  honey,  jelly,  jam, 
pure  sugar  candy 

Seasonings: 

Most  extracts,  herbs,  spices,  etc. 

Miscellaneous ; 

Coffee,  tea,  plain  cocoa,  carbonated  beverages,  homemade  cream 
soups  made  with  milk  allowances  and  no  salt,  unsalted  popcorn. 
READ  LABELS 


Moderate  Sodium  Restriction  Diet  (Cont'd) 
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Foods  to  Avoid; 

Frozen  peas  and  frozen  lima  beans,  spinach  and  other  greens,  beets, 
celery,  potato  chips,  sauerkraut.  All  canned,  frozen,  dried  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  are  prepared  vith  salt  or  sodium  preservatives. 

Any  meat,  fish  or  poultry  which  is  smoked,  brine  cured,  salted, 
dried,  such  as  frankfurters,  corned  beef,  dried  beef,  luncheon 
meat,  ham,  salt  pork,  sausage,  salted  fish,  sardines,  regular  pea- 
nut butter. 

All  bread,  rolls,  biscuits,  muffins,  crackers,  etc.  prepared  with 
salt,  soda,  or  baking  powder;  commercial  mixes,  self -rising  flour. 
Quick-cooking  and  enriched  cereals  that  contain  sodium.  All  other 
dry  cereals  than  those  allowed. 

Bacon,  bacon  fat,  commercial  salad  dressings. 

Desserts  prepared  with  salt,  baking  powder,  or  baking  soda;  pre- 
pared mixes,  flavored  gelatin  containing  salt  or  sodium,  conmercial 
syrups,  molasses,  candies  containing  salt  or  sodium  compounds. 

Salt,  celery  salt,  onion  salt,  garlic  salt.  Kitchen  Bouquet,  A-1 
sauce,  Worcestershire  sauce,  soy  sauce,  tabasco  sauce,  catsup, 
chili  sauce,  prepared  mustard,  parsley  flakes. 

Postum,  Dutch  process  cocoa,  instant  cocoa  mixes,  prepared  beverage 
mixes,  canned  soups,  bouillon  cubes,  prepared  soup  bases,  olives, 
pickles,  relishes,  salted  popcorn,  salted  nuts,  monosodium  gluta- 
mate, MSG  powder,  Ac 'cent,  frozen  and  canned  prepared  foods,  regular 
baking  powder,  regular  baking  soda. 

Jellies  and  jams  containing  sodium  benzoate. 


SODIUM-FREE  BAKING  POWDER 

Some  stores  that  handle  dietetic  foods  carry  sodium-free  baking 
powder.  This  baking  powder  substitute  is  packed  under  the  Cellu  brand 
name  by: 

The  Chicago  Dietetic  Supply  House,  Inc. 

1750  West  Van  Buren  Street 

Chicago  12,  Illinois 

The  baking  powder  may  be  ordered  direct  or  check  with  your  local 
retailer;  or,  a pharmacist  can  prepare  a sodium-free  baking  powder  from 
this  formula: 

(Continued) 
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Sodium-Free  Baking  Powder  (Cont'd.) 


Potassium  bicarbonate 39-8  grams 

Cornstarch 28.0  grams 

Tartaric  acid. 7.5  grams 

Potassium  bi-tartrate 56. 1 grams 


(This  makes  about  4 ounces  of  sodium- free  baking 
powder.) 

Shake  the  mixtiire  well  before  using  because  special  powders  tend  to  separ- 
ate. Some  get  good  results  in  baking  by  using  the  same  amount  of  this 
baking  powder  as  called  for  in  the  recipe,  but  usually  it  is  recommended 
that  2.2  teaspoons  be  used  in  place  of  1 teaspoon  of  regular  baking  pow- 
der. Also,  some  adjustment  may  be  necessary  depending  upon  altitude. 

For  recipes  which  call  for  baking  soda,  substitute  potassium  bicarbonate. 

For  further  information  about  foods  for  low-sodium  diets,  recipe  books  and 
other  information,  write  to  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

RECIPES  FOR  HIGH  PROTEIN  SUPPLEMENTS 


High  Protein  Milk 

4 cups  fluid  whole  milk 
1 cup  nonfat  dry  milk 

Blend  well.  Put  in  a double 
boiler  to  heat  to  165°  F.  Cool 
mixture  rapidly.  Pour  into  a 
sterilized  jar.  Cover  and  re- 
frigerate. Strawberry,  vanilla, 
chocolate,  mashed  bananas, 
molasses  and  other  flavorings 
will  add  variety. 

Yield;  1 quart.  One  cup  pro- 
vides 24  grams  of  carbohydrate, 

16  grams  of  protein,  10  grams  of 
fat,  250  calories  - approximately 
twice  as  much  protein  as  in  one 
cup  of  whole  milk. 


High  Protein  Custard 
1 cup  milk 

cup  nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
or 

1 1/8  cups  of  high  protein  milk 
1 egg,  beaten 
1 tablespoon  sugar 
Few  grains  salt 
Vanilla,  nutmeg 

Pour  mixture  into  two  custard  cups. 
Place  cups  in  a baking  pan  contain- 
ing about  one  inch  of  water.  Bake 
in  a slow  oven  (300°-325°  F.)  until 
custard  sets. 

Yield:  2 servings.  One  sein/-ing 

provides  I8  grams  carbohydrate,  12 
grams  protein,  8 grams  fat,  I85 
calories . 


High  Protein  Skim  Milk 

For  high  protein  skim  milk,  substitute  skimmed  milk  for  whole  milk 
in  the  High  Protein  Milk  recipe.  One  cup  provides  24  grams  carbohydrate, 
16  grams  protein,  no  fat,  160  calories. 
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Drinks  and  foods  containing  raw  or  slightly  cooked  egg  are  not  recommended. 
This  is  because  some  salmonella  infections  have  been  traced  to  rav  or 
undercooked  eggs.  Eggs  should  be  cooked  until  the  white  is  firni.  If  you 
want  more  information  about  proper  handling  of  food  to  avoid  salmonella 
infection,  write  to  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


CHAPTER  XV 
BUILD  YOUR  LIBRARY 

BOOKS  WHICH  YOU  MIGHT  WANT: 


Food  for  Fifty 

By  Sina  F.  Fowler  and  Bessie  B.  West 
John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc. 

440  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  100 l6 

Price  $4.50 

Large  Quantity  Recipes 
By  Margaret  Terrel 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 
East  Washington  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  I9IO5 
Price  $7.00 

The  Art  and  Science  of  Nutrition,  3i’d  Edition 
By  Estelle  E.  Hawley  and  Grace  Cardon 
C.  V.  Mosby  Company 
3207  Washington  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63IO3 
Price  $4.75 

Normal  and  Therapeutic  Nutrition 
By  F.  Proudfit  and  C.  Robinson 
The  Macmillan  Company 
New  York,  New  York  10011 
Price  $7.50 

Everybody's  Book  of  Modern  Diet  and  Nutrition 
By  Dr.  H.  Fleck  and  Dr.  E.  Munves 
Dell  Publishing  Company 
261  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  IOOI6 
Price  $0.50 
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Build  Your  Library  (Cont'd) 
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BOOKLETS  AND  PAMPHLETS: 

"Group  Feeding  of  the  Afied" 

Evaporated  Milk  Association 
307  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 
Free 

"Eating  is  Fun  for  Older  People  Too" 

American  Dietetic  Association 
620  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  606II 
Price  $0.50 

"Food  Guide  for  Older  Folks" 

Superintendent  of  Docxments 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 
Price  $0.05 

"Recipes  for  Quantity  Service" 

Home  Economics  Report  No.  5 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 
Price  $2.50 

"Quantity  Recipes" 

M.  A.  Wood  and  K.  W.  Harris 
Mailing  Room,  Roberts  Hall 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York  11373 
Price  $1.00 

"Nutritive  Value  of  Foods" 

Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  J2 
Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 

"Diet  and  Menu  Guide" 

The  American  Hospital  Association  and 
The  American  Dietetic  Association 
620  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  606II 
Price  $2.50 

"From  Hand  to  Mouth" 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Publication  No.  28l 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20^2 
Price  $0.20 
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Build  Your  Library  (Cont'd) 


BOOKLETS  AKD  PAMPHLETS  ( Cont'd) 

"Freezing  Foods" 

American  Home  Economics  Association 
1600  - 20th  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 

"Procedures  for  Home  Freezing  of  Vegetables,  Fruits 
and  Prepared  Foods' 

Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 
Price  $0.50 

"Handbook  of  Food  Preparation" 

American  Home  Economics  Association 
1600  - 20th  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 

"Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables" 

Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  8 
Superintendent  of  Docimients 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 
Price  $0.20 
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